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Careful Irrigationists are Investigating Our 
New Water Balanced Pump—Then Buying It 


Krogh Pumps 


mean more water with less power. 
They are fitted with Ring Oiling 
Bearings. | Removable Bushings. 
They give the most satisfaction with 


the least attention. 


Krogh Motor Driven Pump 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue—Do It Now 


Krogh Manufacturing Co. 


147-59 Beale St., San Francisco 
Branch Sales Office at Los Angeles 
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Building a Huge Pipe Line to Convey Gas From 
Midway Oilfields to Los Angeles 


By W. E. BARRETT, Gas Engineer 


een HUGE pipe line to trans- 
Se port natural gas developed 

in the Midway oil fields in 
Kern county, across the 
plains and over the moun- 
tains to the city of Los 
Angeles, where it is soon to be utilized 
principally for domestic purposes, 
has only recently been completed and 
placed in operation. This is the pro- 
perty of the Midway Gas Company 
and in its completed form presents the 
realization of a project which has called 
for an immense amount of effort and 
preparation and a fine brand of courage 
on the part of those who made the 
enterprise possible. First of all, after 
the discovery of the natural gas field, 
it was necessary to determine if the 
underground supply was sufficient to 
warrant the expenditure of so large a 
sum of money as is represented by the 


construction of this line and the other | 


activities contingent with putting the 
service into effect. A satisfactory re- 
port obtained after many months of 
hard effort, the next step was the selec- 
tion of a route for the carrier. The 
geographic location of the extremities 
of the line are on either side of a rough 
and rugged portion of the Coast Range 
mountains leading up to which are 
stretches of plain. Hence it was a 
certainty that the mountains would 
have to be crossed and the problem was 
to find the most feasible and practical 
route. In the survey of this and the 
construction of the line, a great many 
conditions were experienced which 
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are not paralleled in any other section 
of the country. 

Imagine a line of pipe twelve and 
three-quarter inches in diameter and 
one hundred and twelve miles in 
length, designed to operate under a 
pressure of four hundred and fifty 
pounds and laid to guard against any 
possible damage which might interfere 
with the steady flow of the vapor 
through it, strung across the hot, level 
plains and winding and twisting its 
way through and over the mountains, 
here and there bridging a stream or a 
gully, and the magnitude of the task 
is appreciated. At times when auto- 
mobile trucks and wagons could not 
travel the steep mountain grades, as 
many as 1,200 head of stock were used 
to transport the supplies; water for 
the men and stock was hauled from 18 
to 25 miles and at times the camps 
were 80 miles distant from the nearest 
railroad station and from 30 to 50 miles 
from the nearest habitation; 43 miles 
of road was built through the moun- 
tains and in 157 days elapsed time the 
line was completed and in perfect work- 
ing order. 

The original agreements for the 
building of the line were entered into 
on November 26, 1911, and one of the 
conditions was that the construction 
work should be completed and the line 
ready for service within ten months 
after that date. Before any actual con- 
struction work could be begun, how- 
ever, it was necessary to prospect a 
route. This meant several weeks of 


Two Methods of Construction Over Washes—-Upper View Shows Castac Trestle on the 
Los Angeles Division Built of Concrete Piles and Steel Bents. Lower View Is Structure 
Over Creek at Atmore Showing Provision Made for 16-Inch Line to Be Laid Alongside 
Present 12-Inch Line. 
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very hard work in the mountain sec- 
tion, as any number of possible routes 
presented themselves and any one of 
them might appear to be feasible and 
practical until surveyed, when obstacles 
might be met with, which, when care- 
fully considered, would condemn the 
possible route. It was in January, 1912, 
that the preliminary and general sur- 
vey of the most feasible and economical 
route was completed, and in the same 
month orders were placed for 120 
miles of 12%-inch O. D. pipe, weighing 
33 pounds per foot, which, for two- 
thirds of the distance, was composed 
of the double length, plain end tubing, 
measuring from thirty to forty-four 
feet in length, together with most of 
the detail specials. 

The first carload of pipe was received 
and ground was broken on April 19, 
1912, at the Los Angeles end of the 
line. The work was laid out in three 
divisions. Division No. 1 was at the 


southern end and began at the Los 
Angeles terminal, extending to the be- 


ginning of the mountain division on the 
southern slope of the Coast range. The 
second division was at the north end 
of the line in the Midway field and ex- 
tended in a southerly direction from 
the wells in the Buena Vista hills to 
the beginning of the mountain division 
on the north side of the range. The 
third, or middle, division comprised 
the mountain section of the route and 
this was the principal portion of the 
line. Before a length of pipe could be 
laid in this section it was necessary to 
build 43 miles of road over the rough 
and steep mountain sides in order to 
provide a way for the hauling of sup- 
plies to establish camps and land 
materials. 

The work on the first and second di- 
visions went along rapidly. At the 
Midway end the first carload of pipe 
was received May 1 and as the line 
went to the mountains by the shortest 
possible route, good time was made in 
trenching and laying the pipe over the 
flat plains. 


Pulling Pipe Into Place by Means of Four Mule Teams in the Mountain District Over 


Especially Constructed Road. This 


Picture Gives a Good Idea of the Diffi: 


culties of Construction in This Section. 
279 
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Work Done by Ditching Machine on 3 per cent Curve and Alz 
Newhall Tunnel in the Los Angeles Division 


But in the middle division the under- 
taking was entirely different. The 
territory had to be pioneered and brush 
had to be cut in order to establish 
camps. A water supply had to be pro- 
vided in a country where water is a 
very scarce article. Two good springs 
were located and 18 miles of water line 
was laid to these sources of supply. In 
addition it was necessary to haul water 
to the pioneer camps, which were 22 
and 30 miles still further distant. The 
hauling was first done by a “go-devil,” 
or a two-wheeled jump cart, drawn by 
mules chosen because of their sure- 
footedness over the mountain grades. 
As fast as the pipe line road was built 
the “go-devils” were supplanted by 500- 
gallon tank-wagons drawn by from six 
to eight head of stock. The water cost 
12% cents per barrel for its purchase 
and with the additional item of trans- 
portation it was a very expensive, 
although absolutely essential part of 
the equipment. 

The labor problem was one of the 
most serious to be contended with, as 
the conditions under which the men 


per cent Grade Near 


were compelled to work were extremely 
bad. In the middle division it was nec- 
essary to haul the men 57 miles from 
the nearest railroad station to the first 
camp. The difficulties may be realized 
to a certain extent when it is known 
that the payroll showed in excess of 
11,700 different names in five months 
time in order to keep a gang of about 
700 men working on the three divisions. 
In numerous instances men were 
hauled to the first camp of the middle 
division and after getting a view of the 
country in which they were forced to 
work, a sample of the heat and the in- 
conveniences of the camp life, they 
would stay just long enough for one 
meal and then walk the 80 miles back 
to the nearest town. They preferred 
this hardship to working in the middle 
division of the construction. 

The hauling of materials and supplies 
was also a problem. In the north and 
south divisions, where the country was 
comparatively flat and the double 
lengths of pipe used, most of the haul- 
ing was carried on by motor trucks 
with special trailers designed for the 
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Thirty per cent Curve Following Bend Along the Main Highway Passing 
Near the Newhall Oil Fields 


work, Where the roads were passable, 
a five-ton truck and trailer could be 
loaded with from twenty thousand to 
twenty-three thousand pounds. In sec- 
tions where the roads were rough these 
loads were obliged to be reduced to 
ten thousand to twelve thousand 
pounds. When the work reached the 
mountain district, where the line passes 
over an elevation at its highest point 
of 4,500 feet, it was necessary to aban- 
don the trucks and conduct the trans- 
portation with stock. This service was 
maintained in full operation with 1,200 
head, which covered all the line con- 
struction as well as maintaining the 
supplies in the camp. 

The question of the commissary was 
a very important matter as the line was 
constructed through a section of the 
country 30 to 50 miles to the nearest 
habitation. On the north end of the 
line at the end of the San Joaquin val- 
ley, there were weeks at a time when 
the temperature ranged from 115 to 
130 degrees in the shade of a tent, and 
the water supply, which had to be 
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hauled from 18 to 25 miles, was so 
strongly alkaline that it was necessary 
to ship into each camp of 100 men, five 
cases of lemons and one ton of ice per 
day, the lemons for the purpose of 
neutralizing the water and the ice for 
maintaining the commissary supplies. 

Seventeen camps were in operation 
distributed along the three divisions of 
the line. Each division was provided 
with a hospital tent with a doctor in 
charge for all emergency cases, and all 
of the hospital work was under the 
supervision of a general surgeon who 
also had charge of sanitation. This sec- 
tion of the country is void of vegeta- 
tion, except cactus and sage brush, but 
there is a generous supply of rattle- 
snakes, trap-door spiders, centipedes, 
tarantulas and other inhabitants of the 
desert which, by the way, did not in- 
crease the peace of mind and comfort 
of the men on the job. 

A number of special construction 
features were developed in the work, 
among which is a suspension bridge 
with concrete piers spanning the San 
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Two Construction Features Across Washes— Upper View Shows Pipe Crossing on 
Hangers at County Bridge No. 1 on the San Fernando Road on the Los Angeles Division. 
The Lower View Shows the Concrete Suspension Bridge Crossing the Pacoima Wash 


on the Same Road. 


Fernando wash. In other cases it was 
necessary to construct reinforced con- 
crete pile bridges to carry the line over 
the Santa Clara river and the San Fran- 
cisquito wash. These bridges required 
70 bents. It was not considered prac- 
ticable to place the line beneath any of 
these streams on account of the ex- 
tremely bad bottom, which, during the 
rainy season, is one entire moveable 


mass of quick sand varying in depth 
from six to fifteen feet. The piles are 
of the bell-bottom type, and jetted to 
a solid foundation, vary from 22 to 
35 feet in length. The piles are capped 


with eight-inch “I” beams and the 
coupler rests in a heavy case steel 
saddle, bolted and strapped to the “I” 
beam, allowing sufficient space, how- 
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Cast Saddle Rest at Trestle Bents, Show- 
ing Method of Coupling Line to Reinforced 
Concrete Pile Bridges Constructed Across 
Streams and Washes 


ever, in the event of a leak, for th 
application of a bowl clamp. i 
İt is very necessary to carefully p:o- 
tect the line from vvashing, as in many 
sections there vvill be a slip carrying 
out thousands of tons or an entire side 
of a mountain during the rainy season, 
In order to provide against such a pos- 
sibility, where the line extends through 
the mountainous section, it follows, 
with but very few exceptions, directly 
on the hog’s back of the ridge. The 
exceptions are only in places where it 
could be securely laid in a rock founda- 
tion that would not admit of washing. 
At all points, which are few in number, 


deg La 


” £ 


The Big 12-Inch Gas Line as It was Laid 
for Miles and Miles Across the Desert in 
the Southern Part of Kern County 


where the line is exposed, it is con- 
struct on concrete piers and carefully 
strapped in a saddle. Provision has 
been made in all of these special struc- 
tures for a second line of 16-inch 
diameter. Cross-overs are provided at 


Two Necessities of Construction Work—The two-muled “Go-Devil” on the Left for the 
Transportation of Water, and the Private Telephone Line on the Right 
Talking Over the Barbed Wire of a Rancher’s Fence 
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such points as might admit of dis- 
turbance. 

Patrol stations are located every 10 
or 12 miles apart along the route of the 
line and each is provided with the 
proper gauges for recording pressure, 
a supply of repair materials and a pri- 
vate telephone line connecting with the 
main office at each end of the line 
and each of the patrol stations. The 
patrolmen live with their families in 
cottages built by the company. Under 
ordinary conditions the patrolmen 
make one-half of their district in the 
morning, meeting the patrolman from 
the next station at their terminal point, 
and the opposite half of the district in 
the afternoon. The telephone line is 
provided with emergency jacks at 
every mile, and each patrolman carries 
a portable telephone set so that in the 
event of trouble, he would not at any 
time be more than half of a mile from 
telephone communication with the 
patrol station on either side of his di- 
vision, as well as his own station and 


the main offices. The private telephone 
line also communicates with the vari- 
ous gas wells and the terminal stations. 

When the work was tested out it 
developed one bad length of pipe, weld 
opened at 368 pounds and three faulty 
couplings. The line was designed to 
stand a pressure of 450 pounds. When 
these repairs were completed and a 
test was made from end to end at 170 
pounds, the line proved bottle tight and 
without a leak in the entire 112 miles. 
The pressure remained on the line for 
five hours without any drop in the 
gauges, 

The designing, engineering and con- 
struction of the entire work was under 
the engineering and construction de- 
partment of the J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Corporation of New York, and 
directly under the supervision of Resi- 
dent Engineer W. E. Barrett, Superin- 
tendent of Construction H. M. Dough- 
erty and Assistant Superintendents 
Robert Brisbane, Frederick Weber and 
Ralph Cormack. 


Many Shows Announced This Season for 
Exhibition of Blooded Poultry Stock 


Dates for the poultry shows to be 
held this winter throughout the state 
and in Portland and Seattle have been 
announced as follows: 

Stockton, Cal.— November 19,22, 


1913. William H Mackay, secretary. 
Hanford, Cal.— November 25-29, 


1913. G. L. Meadows, secretary. 
Oakland, Cal.— November 25-30, 

1913. C. G. Hinds, secretary. 
Willows, Cal.— November 12-15, 


1913. Glenn County Poultry Breed- 
ers’ Association, Otto F. Schuchard, 
secretary. 

Modesto, Cal.—December 3-6, 1913. 
E. C. Nichols, secretary. 

Fresno, Cal.—December 3-6, 1913. 
Russell Uhler, secretary. 


San Mateo, Cal.—December 4-7, 
1913. San Mateo County Poultry As- 
sociation, Arthur R. Schroeder, San 
Gregorio, Cal, secretary. 

Pasadena, Cal — December 10-13, 
1913. J. M. Wright, secretary, R. D 
2, Pasadena, Cal. 

San Francisco— December 31 to 
January 4, inclusive. W. H. Ingram, 
secretary, 2522 Hopkins street, Oak- 
land. 

_ Seattle, Wash.—January 20 to 25, 
inclusive. VV. H Haven, secretary. 

Los Angeles—January 7-13, 1914. 
Joseph E. Davis, secretary. ` 

Portland, Ore.—December 1-6, 1913. 
W. L. Fulmer, secretary, Spalding 
building. 
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William Anderson (“Billy”) Jones 


Death Brings Career of “Billy” Jones to Untimely 
End After a Very Brief Illness 


Death cast a gloom throughout the as his victim William Anderson Jones, 
circles of the San Joaquin Light nad the president and manager of the Val- 
Power Corporation Friday morning, ley Electric Company. “Billy,” as he 
July 18, when the Grim Reaper claimed was known to his large number of 
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friends, had been ili but a short time 
and the nevvs of his untimely end vvas 
a severe shock to all who knew him in 
his business and private life. 


Complications following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis was the cause 
of his death. Although complaining 
slightly early in the week of not feel- 
ing well, Mr. Jones gave his condition 
no particular attention and did not 
suppose for a second that he was so 
seriously afflicted. He was in his 
store as usual on Monday and on Tues- 
day he was taken ill. His physician, 
recognizing the seriousness of the pa- 
tient’s condition, ordered his removal 
to the sanitarium, where he was oper- 
ated on Wednesday. The operation was 
performed by Drs. Maupin, Hopkins 
and Sweeney and, although everything 
at the command of the best of surgical 
and medical skill was done to save his 
life, Mr. Jones succumbed to the treach- 
ery of the disease Friday morning. It 
seems as though “Billy” was a marked 
man and that nothing known to human 
endeavor could have saved him. 


The funeral was held Saturday af- 
ternoon from the family residence, 1933 
J street. Services were conducted by 
Rev. Duncan Wallace of the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church of Fresno. The 
offices of the power company were 
closed and all of the employees at- 
tended the funeral. The power com- 
pany and employees sent 'two very 
handsome floral pieces. a chair and a 
star, while the employees of the Valley 
Electric Company sent a huge star and 
crescent. There were a great many 
other beautiful offerings from friends 
of the family and “Billy's” business 
friends, a touching tribute to the high 
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esteem in which he was held by all 
who knew him. 

“Billy” was a native of the state of 
California, having been born in Merced 
45 years ago. He received his educa- 
tion in the schools of this state and 
resided in California practically all his 
life. He is survived by his wife and 
daughter, his mother and three sisters 
and two brothers, they being Mrs. C. 
H. Cobb and Mrs. F. M. Mills of 
Fresno, Mrs. A. E. Shad of Madera and 
Ezra and Walter Jones, both of Fresno. 

Eighteen years ago in Visalia “Billy” 
Jones first entered the employ of Mr. 
A. G. Wishon and since that time, until 
comparatively recently when the Val- 
ley Electric Company was organized 
and “Billy” became its president and 
manager, he had been connected with 
the enterprises of Mr. Wishon. For 
eight years he was one of the respon- 
sible employees of the Mt. Whitney 
Light and Power Company in Visalia 
and when Mr. Wishon moved to Fresno 
to assume the management of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, 
“Billy” came along and was in the ser- 
vice of the company until the supply 
firm of which he was the head was or- 
ganized. He was prominently identi- 
fied with the business life of the city 
and was a member of the Commercial 
Club, the Elks, the Woodmen of the 
World and the Redmen. 

The loss of “Billy” leaves a gap 
which cannot be filled. He was a con- 
scientious and hard-working employee, 
a square and generous employer and, 
as a friend, he possessed those qualities 
that endear one man to another. 

Although “Billy” has gone, the mem- 
ory of him will always linger fresh in 
the minds of those who knew him. 


Method of Delivering Hay From the Stack to the Mill on Endless Carrier or Draper. 


at Work on Platform Regulating Delivery to Grinders 


Making Hay in Pulverized Form—Alfalfa Meal 
Industry at Kerman of Much Magnitude 


UCH has been said and 
written of late regarding 
alfalfa meal. In this day 
when alfalfa is attracting 
so much attention in busi- 
ness circles anything that 

savors of the famous plant is certain 
to come in for more or less considera- 

tion, and while we now read much in 

the public press of alfalfa meal as a 
food for both human beings and ani- 
mals, the alfalfa meal industry is by 
no means a new enterprise in the San 

Joaquin valley. In the pretty west 

side town of Kerman, the largest alfalfa 

grinding mill in the state has been in 
operation for the past seven years and 
the alfalfa growing industry of this 
prosperous district is centered around 


a 


Ki 


this mill. It affords a ready and liberal 
market for all of the alfalfa that can be 
produced in the locality, and during the 
season the mill is in operation it pays 
to the growers many thousands of 
dollars. It has been grinding on an 
average of fifty tons a day, which at 
the present price means $500 to the 
growers. As the mill is in operation 
for five or six months, the extent of the 
industry is immediately appreciated. 
The mill is operated by the Western 
Grain Sugar Products Company of 
San Francisco, a large concern with a 
distilling plant and food products man- 
ufacturing plants in the northern part 
of the state, and sugar plantation in- 
terests in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
bi-products of the different individual 
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industries are utilized in the making of 
a stock food whose basic ingredient 
is alfalfa meal. 

Alfalfa meal, which is nothing more 
than cured alfalfa hay in pulverized 
form, is most generally retailed made 
into a solid preparation, although con- 
siderable meal in its natural state is 
sold. However, it has been found that 
the preparation is the most economical 
and satisfactory way of feeding stock 
and gives the best results as the mix- 


amount of grain is large. This is 
shipped to Crockett. From Honolulu 
comes the cane sugar molasses. Grain 
and cane sugar molasses and alfalfa 
meal are all dumped into huge mixing 
vats in a carefully guarded proportion 
and comes out the famous Evergreen 
Invigerator Stock Food. It retains 
the natural color of alfalfa, tastes 
pleasantly of the molasses and forms 
itself into various sized lumps, depend- 
ing entirely upon the amount of mois- 


The Two Grinders, Showing How Hay Is Fed 
Funnel Through Which, by Suction, the Meal Is Carried to the Floor Above, Where It 
Is Collected 


ture has the effect of producing more 
nutriment in a given amount. For the 
manufacture of this product, the West- 
ern Grain and Sugar Products Com- 
pany maintains at Crockett, near San 
Francisco, a large plant where are 
brought together the bi-products of the 
sugar plantations in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the distilleries in the Santa 
Clara valley and the pulverized alfalfa 
from the San Joaquin valley. 

At Agnews, not far from San Jose, 
much distilling is done and the waste 
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Into the Machines, and the Huge 


ture contained. A sack of alfalfa meal 
consigned to the factory at Crockett 
weighs 85 pounds. The same amount 
of meal after treatment is sold in a 100- 
pound sack. One hundred and fifty 
tons of the product are turned out of 
the factory daily. 

Alfalfa meal is the result of a simple 
process. After the, plant in the field 
is cut and cured into hay, it is brought 
to the mill, run through grinders which 
pulverize the stalks and leaves, and 
then is collected in hoppers from which 
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it is sacked. For this process, how- 
ever, a large and costly plant has been 
erected and electric motors, which 
represent 256 horsepower, supply 
the motive power. Loaded on 
the farmer’s wagon, the hay is 


not again touched by hand until it 
is deposited in the sacks ready for the 
sack sewer and the warehouse man. 
Every intervening process has been 
done by electrically driven machinery. 

The farmer drives up to the mill with 
his load and must take his place in a 


a minute and each is driven by a 100 
horsepower electric motor. Four men, 
two to a machine, stand at the mouth 
of the machines to see that the alfalfa 
is regularly fed. 

On the opposite side of the grinder 
is an opening, to which a huge funnel, 
extending upward a distance of 15 or 
20 feet, is connected. Two huge 56-inch 
fans, situated on the upper eleva- 
tion, produce a wind current which 
sucks the alfalfa dust, or meal, into 
large cyclone dust collectors, where it 


Interior of the Mill, Showing How Sacks Are Filled From the Hoppers Above. 


Electric 


Switch Control on the Right 


line of 25 to 30 wagons waiting to be 
unloaded. When he has finally gained 
a place beside the great stack, an 
electric fork unloads the wagon in 15 
minutes’ time. The forks are controlled 
by spools, propelled by electric motors 
of 16 horsepower. After the hay is in 
the stack, the next step is to get it to 
the grinder, which is done by means of 
endless carriers, or drapers, one leading 
into each grinding machine. The 
grinders are known as 24-inch n:a- 
chines, speeded up to 1,800 revolutions 


settles down into hoppers and is then 
sacked in the same manner as grain. 
There naturally is a waste in a process 
of this kind, but the working is so 
smooth that the loss is never more 
than 2 per cent. This machinery is 
driven by a 25 horsepower motor. 

If the sacked meal is to be stored in 
the Kerman warehouse, it is removed 
to the desired place on an endless 
carrier propelled by a 5 horsepower 
motor. If to be shipped immediately, 
it is trucked into the freight cars wait- 
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ing on the mill sidetrack and when one 
car is filled, a 5 horsepower motor is 
the means of dragging this car out of 
position and an empty car up to be 
loaded. An air compressor and the 
machinery in the shop are also driven 
by motors. 

The mill has a capacity of five tons 
an hour and is generally worked ten 
hours a day, although there are occa- 
sions when the shift is of longer dura- 
tion. The record run is 63 tons, which 
was made in a 12-hour day last year. 
The sacking record is 1,048, made on 
the two hoppers in nine hours and 
forty minutes. 

The 1913 season was begun June 6 
and will continue until the middle of 
November. Last year 5,700 tons were 
milled and the shipments amounted to 
325 cars. A quantity of alfalfa, some 
175 carloads, came from the Summit 
Lake region for milling, but this sea- 
son there will be no hay imported, the 
output of the Kerman district being 
sufhcient to run the mill the desired 
length of time. 

Mr. D. H. Rowland is the manager 
of the Kerman plant and has charge of 
the hay buying in the Keriman terri- 
tory. The price opened this season at 


$11 per ton and more than 4,000 tons 
were contracted for at this figure. Some 
of the growers contract their output at 
the beginning of the season, while 
others prefer to take their chances with 
the rise and fall of the market More 
than half a hundred growers are now 
delivering to the mill, while many are 
stacking their hay in the neld with the 
intention of selling later in the season. 
The mill retails the finished product at 
$19 a ton. 

The delivery of the hay at the mill 
is an interesting sight, and during the 
busy time, as many as 25 or 30 wagons, 
loaded high with hay, may be seen in 
line awaiting their turn. On an everage 
of 60 tons a day are delivered upon the 
huge stack, but even this is not fast 
enough to deriete the line and it is 
a common sight to see a camp of many 
men at the mill warehouse each eve- 
ning who failed to have their wagons 
unloaded that dav and are waiting for 
the morrow. They bring their beds 
and are prepared to stay untii unloaded. 

Throughout the northern part of the 
state there are a number of alfalfa mills. 
in Colorado, in the beet sugar district, 
there are mills for the purpose of irak- 
ing stock food "rom the bi-products of 


Two Views of the Mill and Wagons Standing in Line Waiting for Their Turn to Be 
Unloaded, Showing Teams Unhitched and Farmers Making Themselves Comfortable. The 
Line of Waiting Wagons Was Too Long to Get in Full in Either Picture 
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the sugar beets, but expért dairymen 
declare that the stock food from sugar 
beets does not compare with that made 
from sugar cane, and even Some declare 
it is injurious. In France and Germany, 
where farming is greatly intensified, 
straw is ground and prepared in the 
same manner alfalfa is in this country. 

Alfalfa meal as a diet for human 
beings is merely a matter of taste. A 
mush made from the meal is very pal- 
atable and bread, cake and muffins 
made from the same source are no 


longer experiments, but have been sold 
with good results in the southern part 
of the state. The meal is graded by 
its color, the more verdant the green 
the better the quality. 7 
Considering that the same result may 
be had in using the meal and that but 
a very small percentage is lost in the 
reduction process, it is only reasonable 
to presume that the use of the ground 
hay will become more and more popu- 
lar as time goes, owing to its greater 
convenience in handling over bulk hay. 


Farmers in the Tulare Lake Country Are Sinking 
Shallow Wells for Alfalfa Irrigation 


Despite the hot weather, the farmers 
are very busy putting down wells and 
getting more water. Every day new 
inquiries come in for electric power for 
pumping. Around Tulare Lake the 
land owners are very much interested 
in the shallow wells. Now that the lake 
- has ceased to give up any water the 
ranchers have to get water from else- 
where and they have come to realize 
that the shallow well is the quickest 
and cheapest means to save their 
alfalfa. The Mills Bros. of San Luis 
Obispo, have just brought in two good 
wells. They will install a 15 H. P. 
motor and 6-inch pump to irrigate 160 
acres of alfalfa. Nis Hansen is also 
drilling shallow wells. He has about 
1,000 acres of alfalfa which will be put 
under irrigation from surface wells. 
Tom French also intends to drill sur- 
face wells to irrigate his 400 acres. 

Mr. T. F. Nunes of Hanford has in- 
stalled a 15 H. P. motor and 17-inch 
pomp on his ranch near Guernsey. Geo. 

cCord has installed two 7/2 H P 
‘Motors and 4inch pumps on his pro- 
perty near the same place. These plants 
are the first to be installed in this 
locality and are being watched with 
interest. 

Pete Reitkerk has installed a 10 H. 
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P. motor and 5-inch pump on the 
Foulkner Ranch west of Corcoran. 

Mr. G. W. Lavender is installing a 
10 H. P. motor and 5-inch pump on 
his artesian well west of Corcoran. The 
pumping of artesian wells in this 
locality is now an assured fact. It takes 
some time to get them developed, but 
once solved, they make the very best 
pumping proposition. 

Mr. E. J. Knoll of Los Angeles is 
installing a 5 H. P. motor and 3-inch 
pump on his ranch near Blanco. He 
intends to build a home and move his 
family here. When Mr. Knoll first 
arrived in Corcoran, District Agent 
R. L. Bearden could not interest him in 
the electric power. He was a confirmed 
gas engine man. About this time we 
connected up a 5 H. P. motor and 3- 
inch pump for Mr. Rinaldi, a neighbor 
of Knolles Knoll watched the little 
motor do its work for some days and 
was very much surprised at the ease 
with which the motor operated. Rinaldi 
went about his work of irrigating and 
only looked at the plant twice a day and 
all this time a steady stream was being 
pumped. Knoll had to take notice of 
these facts and the result was that he 
changed his views and ordered a pump 
and a motor to be installed as soon as 
possible. 
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“Why is a County Fair?”—How Fresno is Aiding 
Development with an Annual Exhibition 


By R. W. WILEY, Secretary Fresno County Agricultural Association. 


ER IS doubtful if this age 
* will ever reach a satisfac- 
27 tory solution of the ques- 
ə tion, “How old is Anne?”, 
eS yet it can still be said 
that “the vvorld do move,” 
since the time has come vvhen fevv 
people pause to ask, “VVhy is a county 
fair?”, although we still find isolated 
cases of some one contemplating with 
wonder the assertion that these fairs 
are of immeasurable benefit indus- 
trially and socially to a community. 
And perhaps these skeptics are not so 
much to be condemned since we have 
just emerged from the period when 
stock and industrial shows and horse 
racing were in the descendency and 
have arrived at the point where com- 
munities, cities, counties, states and 
nations, have reawakened to the re- 
alization that such fairs form a potent 
factor in building up the wealth of 
our agricultural resources, the wealth 
that comprises forty per cent of the 
total wealth of the United States. 

It would take more space than is 
found in this edition to urge this as- 
sertion to the utmost, yet I do not 
wish to pass on without clinching my 
argument, and since concrete facts out- 
weigh abstract reasoning it may be 
pardonable to present a few personal 
experiences to answer the question, 
“Why is a county fair?” 

At one of the county fairs held in 
the West two years ago five hundred 
Portuguese dairymen, who had not a 
pure bred in their herds, saw the cat- 
tle exhibit the first day of the show. 
They looked over the stock, they dis- 
plaved an interest in the milking con- 
test, they learned that it does not take 
any more feed to produce two pounds 
of butter than one pound provided the 
raw material is worked up by the 
proper sort of a manufacturing plant. 
It is a case of actual knowledge that 
there was more breeding to purebred 


stock and more buying of that sort of 
stock among the Portuguese of that 
county during the next year than ever 
before, and this year some of the pure- 
bred exhibitors at the fair will be those 
people who two years ago took their 
first lesson at a county fair in the 
economy of purebred stock. In the 
meantime they have increased the tax- 
able wealth of the county and the out- 
put of its products. 

The breeders of draft horses are 
among the most enthusiastic support- 
ers of fairs, and it is for the reason 
that the same results are obtained 
from their exhibits as in the case of 
the Portuguese dairymen. While it 
was feared some years ago that the 
automobile would absolutely kill this 
industry, time has demonstrated the 
fallacy of that fear, for the only thing 
it has killed is the breeding of mediocre 
horses. Today the demand for pure- 
bred draft horses is greater than ever 
before and the prices are higher. The 
fairs are playing their part in con- 
stantly increasing the standard of 
breeding, as they form a demonstra- 
tion of purebred results. Here, again, 
we find the educational features of the 
fair adding to the wealth of the county 
and to its efficiency. 

I personally know of ten large pump- 
ing plants installed in one county of 
this state last year as a direct result 
of fair demonstrations. Perhaps some 
of them might have been ordered de- 
spite these demonstrations? Perhaps 
they might, and yet the fact that they 
were contracted for at a fair demon- 
stration speaks worlds for the educa- 
tional features of such a display. We 
have come to know that the pumping 
plant is the best insurance an agricul- 
turist in this section of the state can 
carry, and if the fair did nothing else 
but bring 20,000 agriculturists to see 
this exhibit it would be doing a great 
work. 
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There is on file in the office of the 
Fresno County Agricultural Associa- 
tion letters from national manufactur- 
ers who have shown their implements 
at the Fresno fair in the past. They 
speak eloquently of the results ob- 
tained and the business secured. 
What is it worth to this county to 
keep the agriculturists posted by dem- 
onstrations once each year regarding 
the progress made in the manufacture 
of such implements, the way to attain 
the greatest possible efficiency in till- 
ing the soil and the cutting down of 
expense and increasing the yield? 


FAN >. EE Ws 


racing has been revived from the slump 
which followed the eliminating of the 
gambling at race tracks generally. A 
few years ago race horses were worth 
about half their present valuation. In 
this one thing the fairs of the United 
States, by promoting clean harness 
racing and nursing the sport, have in- 
creased the wealth of the country more 
than those fairs have cost in total. 
These are but a few of the educa- 
tional features of fairs generally, and 
there is still much to be done. Every- 
one will grant that fairs are not yet 
ideal institutions, but so long as they 


Agricultural Exhibit at the Last Fresno County Fair, Showing Pumping Plant Display 
in the Background 


Surely those persons who have been 
watching the evolution of farming 
methods know that the value of this 
teaching can scarcely be estimated. 
And so it is with all lines of prog- 
ress and endeavor seen at a fair. The 
harness racing is one of the impor- 
tant factors. 1 have not the data at 
hand to tell you how many thousands 
of dollars came into this county last 
year from abroad, for the harness 
horses sold to the foreign breeders and 
racing men. Yet this is only a small 
part of the total wealth that has been 
added to the country since harness 
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keep up the progress which has marked 
their history of the past years there 
can be no complaint. Education more 
concrete and along more and broader 
lines is the aim, and each year sees 
some of the problems solved. 

There is also a benefit derived from 
these fairs by other than the observers 
of the exhibits. The man or firm “on 
the other side of the counter” must 
put the county fairs down on the 
credit side of the ledger, despite the 
fact that it costs much to show their 
wares. The extensive breeders of 
purebred stock consider the fair the 
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best means of advertising and they fol- 
low the circuits year after year for the 
purpose of showing their stock to pros- 
pective buyers. 

This brings us to a mistaken local 
viewpoint. Because the Fresno fair 
association each year goes to the ex- 
hibitors in all lines and asks them to 
show at the fair they have gotten into 
the attitude that by exhibiting they 
are helping the fair association to their 
own financial detriment and at a waste 
of time and effort. 


The writer, some days ago, ap- 
proached a firm that has always ex- 
hibited at the fair and was told that 
“We will not exhibit this year. It is 
asking too much of us. We spent hun- 
dreds of dollars last year and it did 
not do us a bit of good.” Now it so 
happens that this firm is handling and 
selling a line of goods in which the 
agriculturists are directly interested 
and a line in which the national man- 
ufacturers themselves are spending 
fortunes every year to advertise at the 
fairs of the country. Returning to the 
office soon after this interview I found 
a letter from one of these manufac- 
turers stating that better results were 
obtained from the exhibit at Fresno 
last year than at any other fair held 
in the West. There was also a re- 
quest for space and the information 
that next year the factory will ask to 
spend thousands of dollars upon the 
fair grounds building for itself a per- 
manent building. The conclusion is 
obvious. The local man, who exhibits 
in that manner but once a year and 
sees by his books that the exhibit cost 
him a relatively large sum of money, 
is not as intent upon looking for the 
benefits. The national manufacturer 
spends fortunes in the same way every 
year, employing high salaried men to 
look after the exhibits—and to deter- 
mine whether such advertising pays. 
They find that it does. 

Then there is the purely selfish 
viewpoint from which the fair can be 
regarded as a benefit by Fresno and 
its business men. Bringing from 
20,000 to 30,000 people into the city 
in one vveek each year from various 
parts of the valley must surely assist 
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trade in all lines—most of the busi- 
ness men admit that it does. 

The foregoing is a lengthy preamble 
to any article setting forth what the 
management of the 1913 Fresno 
County Fair hopes to make of that 
event and how it will be an imprave- 
ment over those which have been held 
heretofore. By the management is 
meant the board of directors of the 
Fresno County Agricultural Associa- 
tion, composed of President J. E. Dick- 
inson, Vice-President Geo. L. Warlow, 
Mrs. A. B. Armstrong, R. A. Powell, 
Levi Garrett, Al. McNeal, Adam Arm- 
strong, O. D. Lyons, A. S. Kellogg, 
F. M. Garrison, H E. Armstrong, M. 
D Huffman, H E Vogel, H A. Ses- 
sions, S. E. Williamson and those pub- 
lic spirited citizens of the city and 
county and the public organizations 
that every year give much time and 
valuable assistance to the association. 


When the 1913 fair is over and the 
balance sheet has been gotten out the 
same will, without doubt, show the 
1913 fair to be the first $50,000 fair 
ever held in the county. This means 
much. Fairs are no exception to the 
Americanism that, “You can’t get 
something for nothing,” and the fact 
that the fair association proposes to 
spend several thousand dollars more 
than last year upon the fair is the best 
promise I can give for its excellence. 

We are compelled at the start to 
place a false valuation upon the amuse- 
ment features, and this because the 
fairs have not been drawing the at- 
tendance from the city proper. Believ- 
ing that there are thousands of people 
living in Fresno who can be amused 
first and interested afterwards, the as- 
sociation is planning to spend a large 
sum in securing the best class of at- 
tractions in order to draw, not only 
it old patrons from the county and 
city and give them something better 
than heretofore, but also those who 
have not been interested before. We 
believe that if we can get the people 
generally into the habit of regarding 
the fair as an institution for their 
amusement, we can later interest them 
in the educational value of the ex- 
position. The amusements then will 
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include one big carnival company trav- 
elling by its own special train, an at- 
traction which for size and excellence 
is far above anything ever seen at a 
fair in this state. The program will 
also include such well known free acts 
as the Carver diving horses, the Wil- 
lison fireworks display costing $1,000 
per night, more bands than heretofore, 
and other free acts for both afternoon 
and evening. These will be in addi- 
tion to the harness racing program, 
chariot races, Wild West exhibitions 
and the regular saddle, driving and 
thoroughbred horse classes. When all 


has been aroused the housing facilities 
for the stock at the grounds will not 
be adequate. If they are not the as- 
sociation will provide more in plenty 
of time. 

A new department has been created 
this year. It is irrigation machinery 
and accessories, and it is expected this 
will attract a widespread attention. 
Pumping plants, electric and gas, will 
be greater in number and will give 
more practical tests. In addition all 
sorts of irrigation pipes, and in fact 
everything that goes to make up an 


Stalls Devoted to Exhibit of Thoroughbred Cows 


of the amusements are upon the 
grounds it vvill appear as though Ring- 
ling Bros, Barnum & Bailey and 
Pawnee Bill were playing conflicting 
dates. 

As for the stock show it can only 
be said not an effort that can be made 
is being spared to make this depart- 
ment far better than it has ever been. 
The fair office is in correspondence 
already with all of the leading breed- 
ers of the state and every inducement 
is being offered them to come to the 
1913 fair. It seems now that with the 
added premiums and the interest which 


irrigation system, will be seen in the 
department. 

It is not possible in this space to 
enumerate by departments everything 
that is being done in the way of 
strengthening the departments and the 
additions. The premium book is being 
entirely revised, and there is not a de- 
partment which is not being made 
bigger and better and of more value 
from an educational standpoint. 

Much has already been said about 
the special effort being made to build 
up the poultry show. Under the in- 
fluence of the work done by George 
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Hensley of Clovis, the superintendent 
of this department, results are already 
beginning to show. More money has 
been added to the prizes and the rules 
revised to make them more popular 
for the exhibitors. 


Special features being inaugurated 
will serve best to show the widened 
scope of the work being undertaken. 
Among these features is the alfalfa 
growing contest which was begun 
early in the spring which should prove 
of great benefit to the growers. An- 
other feature will be the judging ring, 
a place so fixed that the people may 
sit comfortably and see the stock 
judged and hear the judges lecture 
upon the points involved in their de- 
cisions. When not in use as a judg- 
ing ring and in the evenings, the ring 
will serve as an auditorium for lec- 
tures on stock raising and agriculture, 
public questions and community build- 
ing. 

The association is also attempting 
to work out some special feature dis- 
play to interest the real estate men. 
This will probably be in showing sam- 
ples of soils and statistics regarding 
water supply. 

The dairymen will be interested in 
the first milk and cream contest ever 
held in the West, a competition 
evolved at the National Dairy Show 
in Chicago some years ago. This test- 
ing of certified milk and cream and 
market milk and cream will be in 
charge of a government expert who 
will judge upon taste, butter-fat con- 
tent, solids not butter-fat, bacteria, etc. 
This contest educates the dairymen in 
the best means of taking care of milk 
and cream. Since the test is absolute 
it also forms an advertisement for the 
winner worth thousands of dollars. 


Another feature will be the scientific 
baby show. No longer will the cutest 
baby, the prettiest baby, or the fatest 
baby get away with all the prizes. 
Women employed in child hygiene 
work will have charge of the contest, 
coming from Los Angeles, and the 
babies entered will be judged accord- 
ing to their physical fitness, their con- 
formity and their health. This is also 
something new for the West, although 
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it has been a successful feature in the 
East at a number of big shows. 

All these will be in addition to the 
features which have proven successful 
at the other fairs, such as boys’ stock 
judging contest, milking contest and 
the like. Many more features will be 
added. Special events for a fair are 
a matter of inspiration upon someone’s 
part and the more inspirations the bet- 
ter. The best will be adopted and 
pushed to a successful conclusion. 

In regard to the racing it is still too 
early to say how many horses will be 
entered, but the prospects are for a 
very high-class meet. However, since 
the association is offering $1,000 more 
in purses than last year it is to be ex- 
pected that there vvill be more and 
faster horses entered. In regard to 
the horse races the days of jockeying 
on the scoring have passed, since the 
every heat a race rule has been 
adopted. 

General improvements for the fair 
grounds include more and better en- 
trances and additional parking space 
for automobiles and other conveyances. 

Better conditions will prevail for all 
exhibitors this year. Committees are 
working upon plans for a new auto- 
mobile display building, but it is yet 
too early to give results. The imple- 
ment display department will also be 
enlarged. 

It is the hope of the association, and 
plans are being made for the realiza- 
tion of that hope, that the water sup- 
ply for the grounds may be increased. 

It is also the intention to remodel 
the front of the grandstand, dropping 
the boxes and the bandstand to a lower 
level. These and many other improve- 
ments will be in evidence when the 
fair opens on Tuesday, September 30, 
1913. 

In an inadequate sort of a way I 
have shown but a few of the things 
which the fair association is doing or 
intends to do toward the upbuilding 
of the greatest event held in this sec- 
tion of the state during the year. It 
is a good work, and the support of the 
business interests and the agricultural 
interests of the city and valley are 
asked in the endeavor. 
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Steady Water Supply Will Make the Cholame 
Valley Fine Alfalfa District 


Irrigation is the force that is im- 
pelling activities in localities that 
long have remained dormant. 

The desire for water and the real- 
ization that water means riches, is 
monthly bringing an increased acreage 
under cultivation. 

Around Shandon, in the pretty Cho- 
lame Valley in San Luis Obispo 
county, an artesian belt has been 
known to exist for some time past and 
several wells which were drilled gave 
satisfying assurance of a steady and 
substantial flow. The past year has 
seen a great deal of work along this 
line and the owners of a big tract of 
good alfalfa land are now drilling a 
number of wells to irrigate an in- 
creased acreage. 

The well shown in the illustration 
is a type of the producers in this ter- 
ritory. It is drilled 315 feet and is 
flowing 225 gallons a minute, shoot- 
ing the output 25 feet into the air. 
Eight-inch casing was sunk but the 
outlet is through a 1% inch pipe. Al- 
though this well is in the flat of the 
valley, wells equally as good are being 
drilled on the hillside and the same 
character of flow is obtained, indicat- 
ing that the artesian belt generally un- 
derlies that territory. The hillsides 
are now the scenes of boring opera- 
tions of some large owners who ex- 
pect to plant lower lying benches to 
alfalfa. . 


Artesian VVell at Shandon—Dave Mason 
VVatching the Flovv 


Alfalfa, when it was possible to ob- 
tain water, has been grown in the val- 
ley for some time past and now that 
there does not seem to be any doubt 
of the supply, much planting activity 
is expected. 

This fertile country will be trav- 
ersed with power lines, when the ad- 
ditional work planned for the coast is 
started. 


Outlook Very Bright for Big Orange Crop 


If reports from the Porterville dis- 
trict are true, the Central California 
orange producing district will have a 
bumper crop this season. Now that 
June has passed with no untoward 


effect on the setting fruit, the orange 
men are rejoicing over the prospects 
for the best crop yet enjoyed in that 


district. It is reported that the trees 
are loaded with fruit and in a great 
many orchards propping will be nec- 
essary. The prospects of a good mar- 
ket, particularly for the holiday trade, 
are bright and altogether the outlook 
in the citrus districts of the San 
Joaquin Valley is particularly encour- 


aging. 
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Petroleum Output of the United States in 1912 
Greatest in the Country’s History 


The United States Geological Survey 
has just issued the annual report on 
the petroleum industry of this country 
showing that the great production of 
petroleum in 1911, which was 220,- 
449,391 barrels, was equaled and passed 
in 1912, when the total reached 222,- 
538,604 barrels. Higher prices were 
the rule in 1912 except in California, 
and even in this state there was no 
material decline. The total value, there- 
fore, increased markedly, 
$164,087,342, or 22.41 per cent above 
the value for 1911. 

The great increase in quantity was 
in California, where the total advanced 
from 81,134,391 to 86,450,767 barrels, a 
gain of 5,316,376 barrels, or 6.55 per 
cent. Wyoming showed the remark- 
able gain of 742 per cent, from 186,695 
barrels to 1,572,306 barrels, owing to 
the increased activity of the Mid-West 
Oil Co., and the Wyoming Oilfields 
Co. Operations in northern Texas also 
more than offset the usual decline in 
the Gulf region and resulted in a sig- 
nificant gain for the state. 

The volume of crude oil and of all 
the usual products exported from the 
United States increased, owing to the 
fact that foreign conditions were much 
more favorable to American exploiters. 
Meanwhile the importation of gasoline 
from the East Indes was a favorable 
element in relieving the growing de 
mand for this product on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The improved condition of the export 
trade and the increased capacity of the 
refiners to take care of the great yield 
of crude oil, resulted in a marked de- 
cline in stocks in all the fields except 
California, and even there the storage 
of petroleum was checked by an in- 
crease in consumption. 
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The total stocks of all crude oil at 
the beginning of 1912 aggregated 138,- 
000,000 barrels. By the close of the 
year they had declined to 125,000,000 
barrels, a decrease of about 10 per cent. 
The decline was greatest in the fields 
east of the Rocky Mountains, where on 
January 1, 1912, the stocks aggregated 
94,000,000 barrels; they were reduced 
during the year to 79,000,000 barrels, a 
decrease of about 16 per cent. 


This decline at once brought out a 
marked stipulation of prices all over the 
East, with a view to increasing the ac- 
tivity of drilling. Its effect was so 
marked that the natural decline of the 
older fields was checked. Even Ohio 
showed a slight increase in production 
in 1912, for the first time in 12 years. 


The following table gives the produc- 
tion be states, the quantity of 
petroleum produced in the United 
States and the average price per barrel 
in 1912: 


State Quality Av. Pr. 
California ........ 86,450,767 $ .454 
Colorado ......... 206,0 .973 
Illinois ........... 28,601,308 851 
Indiana .......... 970,009 913 
Kansas ........... 1,592,796 688 
Kentucky ........ 484,368 877 
Louisiana ........ 9,236,439 738 
New York ....... 874,128 1.604 
LÉIT EE 8,969,007 1.347 
Oklahoma ........ 51,852,457 674 
Pennsylvania ..... ,837,9 1.644 
Texas: əə red 11,735,057 .754 
Utah and VVyo. ... 1,572,306 .507 
West Virginia .... 12,128,962 1.643 

Total for 1912 ..222,538,604 .737 

Total for 1911 . .220,449,391 608 


Livingston Gives Promise of Becoming One of 


the Valley ”s Most Thriving Towns 


Street Scene in the Town of Livingston 


Livingston's future is bright. 

That statement is made in the Liv- 
ingston Chronicle, only after a careful 
survey of conditions as they exist 
today, together with a thorough can- 
vass of enterprises that are already 
nearing the point of reality. Living- 
ston is surrounded by an exception- 
ally large body of land, than which 
there is none better. The soil is very 
deep and rich, and capable, under 
proper irrigation and cultivation, of 
producing wonderfully large yields of 
money producing crops. Drainage is 
perfect. "There are no tracts where 
future sub-irrigation will sour the land 
or render it valueless because of 
standing water, for the Merced river 
is the great drainage basin into which 
all excess water finds its way nat- 
urally. Livingston is situated almost 
equally distant between Merced and 
Turlock, just the right distance, in 
fact, to build an exceptionally good 
town. 

There are many enterprises in the 
course of formation and in contempla- 
tion that will have large and far- 
reaching effects on Livingston”s future. 
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It is entirely too early to mention some 
of the proposed enterprises, but a 
number have progressed to the point 
that assures them. Some of these can 
be enumerated vvith confidence. 

A bank is novv being organized vvith 
a capital of $25,000 and vvill be in 
operation in time to handle business 
this fall. A grovver”s organization 
vvith a sufficient capital to transact a 
large volume of business vvill be pre- 
pared to take care of the svveet potato 
crop this fall. At least 25,000 acres 
of splendid land immediately adjacent 
to Livingston will be sub-divided into 
small tracts this summer and opened 
for colonization this fall. An irriga- 
tion district embracing the entire 
Crocker-Huffman system and 225,000 
acres of contiguous territory will be- 
come a reality this year. A large and 
well established real estate and col- 
onization company has arranged to 
open offices here in the near future 
and will conduct a large colonization 
enterprise. All of this new business 
is assured. With these enterprises will 
come, naturally, numerous other busi- 
ness concerns. The outlook is bright. 
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Expert on Alfalfa Culture Gives New 
Growers Valuable Advice 


H 


HE California Farmers 

Institutes which are held 
regularly throughout the 
state, have been hearing 
an excellent address by J. 
B. Neff, one of the in- 
structors, who has become a leading 
light in this work since the expira- 
tion of his term as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State of California a num- 
ber of years ago. The advice given 
by Mr. Neff is particularly valuable 
to persons not thoroughly familiar 
with the growing and handling of this 
wonderful plant. 

Alfalfa will grow on any good soil 
that is sufficiently well drained to 
take off all the surplus water, but a 
well drained loamy soil with a sub- 
soil sufficiently porous to allow the 
roots to penetrate to a considerable 
depth is the best. Alfalfa will not do 
well on land strongly impregnated 
with alkali, though if the alkali can 
be kept down by proper irrigation it 
will succeed and produce paying crops. 

Before determining to plant alfalfa 
the water supply should be carefully 
examined, as without sufficient water 
the profits will be unsatisfactory. The 
water required to produce one cutting 
of alfalfa hay on one acre will be suf- 
ficient to produce a crop of corn on 
five acres, and when it is considered 
that from four to six crops of alfalfa 
are taken from the same land every 
year, it will be seen that a large sup- 
ply of water must be at hand to grow 
alfalfa successfully. 

After the water supply has been 
secured, the land can be prepared. 
The land should be brought to an even 
grade so that all parts of the field will 
receive the same amount of water 
when irrigating, and a few dollars 
spent in securing this result will be 
repaid many times over by the saving 
of water and the extra crop harvested. 
A good method to pursue in fields of 
from five to twenty acres is to make 


Re 


‘that is free from noxious weeds. 


the land of as even a grade as pos- 
sible with a scraper. Then make the 
levees or ridges or borders, as some- 
times called, between the lands and 
level up again; follow this with water 
and mark the places where the water 
is deepest so that the knolls can be 
scraped off and dumped into these de- 
pressions. The ground should then be 
cultivated deeply and thoroughly so as 
to make a good seed bed before sow- 
ing. 

The selection of seed is of the 
utmost importance and too much care 
cannot be given in securing pure seed 
One 
of the worst pests to be found in alfalfa 
seed is dodder, or what is sometimes 
called “love vine.’ This seed is only 
about half the size of alfalfa seed and 
can be separated by screening, but it 
is best to reject any seed in which this 
is known to exist. 

About twenty pounds of good clean 
seed is sufficient for an acre when 
sown broadcast by hand, and less will 
do when drilled. A good deal of care 
must be taken to get the seed evenly 
sown when it is done by hand. As 
soon as the seed is on the ground it 
should be gone over with a smoothing 
harrow and well harrowed; then if rain 
does not follow in a few days the 
ground should be gone over with a 
roller so as to keep the moisture near 
the surface and allow the seed to 
germinate at once. Probably the best 
time to sow in this locality( where 
climatic conditions correspond with 
those of the San Joaquin Valley) is 
early in November, as the plants will 
get a good start before the frosts are 
likely to do any damage, and alfalfa 
that is sowed in November will make 
at least one more cutting of hay the 
first season than that which is sown 
in March. 

Alfalfa sown without a nurse crop 
of barley or oats will pay better than 
with the nurse crop, and in most cases 
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will have a much better stand, as when 
the barley or oats is left to cut for hay 
considerable of the alfalfa will be de- 
stroyed by drought. 

When the young alfalfa is about 
six inches high it should be gone over 
with the mower to cut any weeds and 
to make the plants thicken up. If 
weeds are persistent it will pay to 
make a second cutting two weeks after 
the first. 

The quantity of water needed and 
the number of times it will be neces- 
sary to irrigate an alfalfa field will de- 
pend largely on the soil as well as the 
climate. The water must be applied 
before the plants begin to show the 
effects of the drough, so no fixed rule 
for irrigation can be given, but on the 
average soils of southern California 
sixty inches in depth of water will be 
required in a year. Where the land 
is sufficiently retentive of moisture to 
mature the crop with one irrigation it 
is best to apply the water a few days 
before the alfalfa is ready to cut, as 
the plant seems to recover better and 
to begin its new growth at once. Care 
must be taken that the field has good 
surface drainage so that the water 
from the winter rains will not stand 
on the ground, as alfalfa is very easily 
drowned by flood waters. It is not 
safe to allow water to stand on the 
field longer than two days, even in 
cool weather. 

The majority of growers advise that 
the cutting should be done just as the 
plant is coming into bloom, while 
others say that it is better to cut earlier 


and that more weight of hay will be 
made by the earlier cutting. A good 
rule is to cut the alfalfa whenever the 
bottom leaves begin to drop, but do 
not let it go beyond one-fifth of the 
heads being in bloom, as the stalk gets 
woody very rapidly after it begins to 
bloom. During the dry part of the 
year the cutting should be done in the 
morning and no more cut than can be 
raked up in the afternoon. This should 
lie in windrows until the second morn- 
ing, when it should be raked into 
bunches. Hay should not be handled 
when brittle and should be taken off 
the field and stacked as soon as the 
stems are dry and free from moisture, 
but before they become brittle. If the 
handling is done in the morning the 
greater part of the leaves will be saved 
and these are really the best part of 
the hay. 

There must always be considerable 
lime in the soil to secure a good 
growth of alfalfa, and the crop can 
often be very materially increased by 
the application of refuse lime at the 
rate of one to two tons to the acre. 

Disking is beneficial on old alfalfa 
fields even if there are no weeds, as 
the disk loosens the land and allows 
the water to get to the roots better 
and at the same time divides the 
crowns of the plants and thickens the 
stand. The disking may be done at 
any time in the winter, or after cut- 
ting. The disk should be set so that 
it will run about two inches deep, and 
if possible should be cross disked when 
weeds are to be killed. 


Kern County Votes $2,500,000 for Good Roads 


The voters of Kern county have just 
given their approval to the proposition 
of bonding the county in the sum of 
$2,500,000 for the purpose of building 
a system of county highways 330 miles 


in length. The result was overwhelm- 
ing in favor of the bond issue. Kern 
county has hence taken the lead in the 
valley in the work of good road 
making and several of the other 


counties are expected to follow soon. 
The new highways will be constructed 
of Kern county materials. They will 
connect with the state highway pass- 
ing through the county and will con- 
nect Bakersfield, the county seat, with 
the west side oil fields, the agricultural 
districts and the mountains. A high- 
way commission has already worked 
out the plan and all of the important 
districts in the county will be reached. 
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Wasco Colony Has Banner Hay Crop Thanks 
to Pump Irrigation in Use There 


#%ITH one of the freakiest 
seasons ever witnessed in 
ZS this country nearly all of 
9 Wasco and the country 
immediately adjacent to 
it is standing out as hav- 
ing produced about the only hay crop 
worth mentioning in this part of Cal- 
ifornia. And while a large percentage 
of the hay producing areas of the state 
failed to cut a crop at all this year 
Wasco has yielded what is considered 
a better than normal harvest. 


It is conservatively estimated, says 
the Wasco News, that the grain hay 
crop will amount to between 4,000 
and 5,000 tons, baled, this year in the 
nine sections that make up the colony. 
Of these nine sections but a small per- 
centage was planted to grain. The 
average grain yield, it is believed, will 
run close to two tons to the acre and 
when it is considered that a great many 
grain fields in other sections do not 
produce that good an average on “vvet” 
years the crop here becomes truly re- 
markable. 


There are now a number of hay bal- 
ing crews busily at work in the col- 
ony. Each of these have all the work 
they can attend to and are contracted 
for until well along in the season, atter 
which they no doubt will find plenty 
of alfalfa hay to bale. The alfalfa 
crop, which is really the principal crop 
of the colony, is not included in the 
figures given above. 


Practically all of the hay crops in 
the colony were raised with but one 
irrigation—that before the ground was 
plowed, although in some cases the 
Water was put on a second time after 
the grain had come up. But even 
where there was no irrigation it was 
possible to raise a crop as was proven 
by E Deming, who cut a fair amount 


of hay off of land that was strictly 
“dry farmed.” 


The biggest crop in the colony was 
raised by A. E Beckes, who stands in 
a fair way to make a snug fortune this 
year off of his holdings. Mr. Beckes 
is a firm believer in the adage that if 
a little bit is good a whole lot is bet- 
ter, and he is operating this year on 
something over 400 acres. His grain 
hay crop will amount to approximately 
600 tons and this with his alfalfa will 
bring his total hay production up to 
about 1,000 tons. With hay being 
quoted at $20 per ton, which it threat- 
ens to be at present, Mr. Beckes will 
have a nice recompense for his time 
and trouble. 


Mr. Beckes has one of the finest 
wells in the colony, having irrigated 
nearly all of his grain fields from this 
well. His alfalfa land is under the 
Calloway ditch and will not do so well 
as might be expected, owing to his in- 
ability to get water from the ditch up 
to date. 


Mr. Beckes has already cut his hay 
crop and is waiting for the baler. He 
will plant all of his hay fields to corn, 
having already started to seeding that 
product, and expects to make even 
more off his corn this year than he 
will off his grain, 

Taken as a whole, the colonists of 
this section have a great deal to be 
thankful for, as the hay crops in the 
great Salinas valley, the northern San 
Joaquin, and in fact nearly all the ag- 
ricultural centers of the state, have 
been almost failures. Pump irrigation 
has once again proven its worth and 
it is highly probable that land in this 
particular region where pumping plants 
are easily set up and the water sup- 
ply is practically inexhaustible will in- 
crease materially in value thereby. 
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Electricity Used to Splendid Advantage for 
Pumping on Alfalfa Ranch at Carruthers 


The above views were taken on the 
alfalfa ranch of Mr. C. V. Phelps, the 
northeast quarter of section 6, 16-20, 
which is 24% miles north of Caruthers 
in Fresno county. Mr. Phelps has 100 
acres in alfalfa and some trees. He 
has a good well which has been irri- 
gating a portion of the ranch for about 
ten years past. A seven-inch pump 
driven by a 22 horsepower gasoline en- 
gine was formerly used, but when the 
power lines were built into that dis- 
trict and Mr. Phelps dicarded his en- 
gine for a motor, he installed a 15 


horsepower electrical drive direct con- 
nected to a 6-inch Fresno Agricultural 
Works pump. By this combination he 
is getting more pumping hours and is 
covering a greater amount of acreage 
in irrigating than ever before. 


The view on the left shows the out- 
put from the Phelps well flowing 900 
gallons a minute through the 12-inch 
pipe. The upper view on the right is 
an irrigation ditch filled from the well 
and below is the pump house for the 
direct connected outfit. 
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Bakersfield Street Railway Only Traction Line 
on the System—Model in Every Respect 


The only street railway owned and 
operated by the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation is in Bakersfield. 
This system has been in operation for 
a number of years and had been 
operated on a small scale by a former 
company. After the purchase by the 
present company, three years ago, the 
system vvas entirely remodeled and has 
been extended in a number of vvays, 
until today it has no superior on the 
Coast in equipment or construction. 

Although only a small system, com- 
prising 9.92 miles of double track over 
which seven regular cars are run and 
eight held in reserve for special occa- 
sions, it is a model system in many 
vvays. İn rebuilding the trackage, 114 
pound Trilby rails vvere laid in a spe- 
cial type of concrete roadbed vvhich, 
together vvith seven of the latest Cali- 
fornia P. A.Y. E type cars, insures the 
greatest degree of comfort possible to 
the patrons. The remarkable growth 
of Bakersfield and the faith the com- 
pany has in the future of this city and 
the surrounding territory, is respon- 
sible for the advanced type of car sys- 
tem, because the possibility of sub- 
urban extension in all directions is 
evident. 

The personnel of the street car em- 
ployees could not be improved upon 
and the 38 men on the payroll are an 
ideal crew for the operation of a sys- 
tem. They are painstaking, honest and 
men of character who have enthusias- 
tically entered into the spirit of the 
work as laid out by Superintendent 
J. F. Turnet. The highly efficient and 
successful manner in which they guard 
the public’s safety is a source of much 
pride to Mr. Turner. 

The boys themselves take a great in- 
terest in their work and the result is 
that the equipment is always in first- 
class condition. It is the statement of 
Mr. Turner that no street railway sys- 


tem can boast of a lower rate of main- 
tenance than Bakersfield’s. 


The cars, 17 tons, are of the Cali- 
fornia P, A. Y. E., type, open at both 
ends and closed in the center. They 
vvere built by the American Car Com- 
pany at St. Louis and were the first 
shipment on the Coast to be equipped 
with the G. E. 203 interpole air cooler 
railvvay motors. In the year and four 
months of service there has never been 
a failure. 

The cars are handsomely finished in 
a light orange color vvith black trim- 
mings and are equipped as follovvs: 

Trucks—Brill No. 27 G. E. I. 

Motor—2 G. E. No. 203. 

Gear—15.83. 

Controller—G. E. K. 36 G. 

Air Compressor—G. E. Type C. 
E.-27. 

Air Valve—Style S, Form F. 

Headlight—Crouse-Hinds Imperial 
Luminous arc vvith lens. 

Trolley Catcher—Ideal. 


The men work in two crews, the 
night crew and the day crew. The mem- 
bers of the day crew are shown in the 
photograph, standing at the front of 
car No. 1. Reading from left to right 
they are. F. Waite, H. Clark, R. 
Martin, J. Moore, C. O. Files, A. Clark, 
R. McCrary, A. Speas, A. Brower, A. 
Anderson, C. McMillian, C. Sanford, 
R. Gunning, J. O. Arnold, night inspec- 
tor, Bobbie Girder, mascot, N. N. 
Mickelbery, master mechanic, W. Rug- 
gles, night foreman car barn and C. 
Nelson, in the window of the car. 

In the photograph of the night crew 
the men standing from left to right are: 
E. Garrett, L. Kast, E. Warren, F. 
McSmith, J. La Chance, C. Warren, P. 
Washburn, A. Combs and J. Bridges; 
seated, from left to right: Ed Turner, 
H. Shaffer, C. Hess, W. Stock, J. Cum- 
mings, F. Weigan and Superintendent 
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J. F. Turner. The men absent are H. 
Crandall, H. Crossno, H. Buckner, D. 
Jumk and W. Emerton, day foreman. 


J. F. Turner, superintendent of the 
system, is a street car man of more 
than 20 years’ experience. He has been 
in Bakersfield since the company took 
over the system, which will be three 
years the first of August. Previous to 
that, he was superintendent of the 
Fresno Traction Company for eight 
months, coming to Fresno from the 
southern part of the state where he 
saw 17 years of service for the Mount 
Lowe Railway and the Pacific Electric. 
At the time the famous scenic railway 
was purchased by the Pacific Electric, 
Mr. Turner was superintendent of the 


former line and the hotel properties 
run in connection. After the consoli- 
dation he was made superintendent of 
the Northern Division of the Pacific 
Electric Railway with headquarters in 
Pasadena. 

Mr. Turner is especially proud of the 
record of the Bakersfield car boys made 
July 4. Bakersfield had a big celebra- 
tion and the city was thronged the 
night of July 3 and all day and night 
of the Fourth. An all-night car service 
was maintained and, although more 
than 15,000 persons rode on the cars, 
not a single accident or complaint of 
any kind was reported. The great 
crowd was handled in fine shape, a 
flattering tribute to the efficiency of 
the men. 


Happenings Among the Street Railway Employees 


Conductor A. Clark has returned 
from his visit to the beaches feeling 
much refreshed. 


Conductor H. Crossno and family 
are visiting his parents at Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. Mr. Crosso is the oldest con- 
ductor in seniority. He is on his first 
visit home for a number of years. 


Conductor F. Waite and family left 
for the mountains in their 1913 hay 
burner. Reports of large catches are 
soon expected as Frank is some hunter. 


Conductor W. Stock finished his last 
degree in the I. O. O. F. lodge here last 
month. 


Conductor R. Martin was on the sick 
list a few days this month. 


Motorman P. Washburn has dis- 
posed of his 40-acre farm at Ocala, 
Florida, trading it for lots in Bakers- 
field and Richmond, California. He is 
well pleased with his trade as he wished 
to have his belongings in California, 


Motorman C. Sanforl has added to 
his live stock a number of fine ducks 
and expects to supply the market later. 


Motorman S. Crissman took a week 
off to harvest his apricot crop which 


was certainly a crop. The office was 
presented with a sample box of the 
choice fruit. | 


Motorman R. McCrary acted as con- 
ductor part of the month, Ray being 
able to serve either in the capacity of 
motorman or conductor. 


Motorman C Nelson is making ar- 
rangements for a month’s hunting trip. 
He will jerk the venison and no doubt 
he will have a treat for his friends upon 
his return, 


Motorman J. Moore spent a day at 
the Crissman ranch helping Sam har- 
vest his crop of apricots. 


Motorman A. Anderson spent a part 
of the Fourth celebrating at the barbe- 
cue and races. Andy says if he hada 
track he could pass them all with car 
No. 12. 


Motorman H. Crandall spent a week 
with his family visiting in the south 
and at the beaches. 


Motorman J. Cummings and party 
of friends spent a few days in the 
mountains above Kenville and brought 
home some fine trout which he liberally | 
shared with his friends, 
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“Pigs Is Pigs” Sounds Good 
to Ranchers 


“Pigs is pigs” is a very familiar and 
much over-worked phrase but it is 
music to the ears of California ranchers. 
For pigs grow and become hogs, and 
hogs are spelling wealth in big, round 
dollars these days. If a rancher has 
pigs today, pretty soon he will have 
hogs. And this raises the question, 
“When is a pig not a pig?” Answer: 
“When it’s a hog.” But, a pig is always 
a hog and a hog is not a pig? Like- 
wise, a mare is always a horse, but a 
horse is not always a mare. But, get- 
ting back to hogs, hogs are wealth, and 
as pigs are little hogs, they will some 
day be wealth, provided, of course, their 
owner knows how to make them grow 
up into big, fat hogs. 

A ranch that is stocked with hogs 
has an avenue whereby disposition of 
all waste may be made with profit. 
Hogs solve the very serious problem 
of what to do with the ranch and camp 
waste. When the big work was being 
done for the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation at Crane Valley, 
the disposition of the waste from a 
camp feeding more than 2,500 men was 
indeed a problem. Having had experi- 
ence with pigs that always grew up 
into big, fat hogs, General Manager 
Wishon ordered the establishment of 
a hog ranch in place of a septic tank, 
which members of the engineering 
board thought necessary. The result 
was that every bit of scrap was con- 
sumed, the camp was continually in 
supply of pork and fat, and the com- 
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pany profited many thousands of 
dollars. 


This same plan has just been put in 
working order by the city of Columbus, 
Ohio. The municipality is to have a 
hog ranch. The city owns a large farm 
just outside of the municipal boun- 
daries which is now tenantless, owing 
to the recent floods. This is being 
utilized for the hog raising experiment. 
Columbus also has a great free garbage 
collecting system and the scraps will 
be used to fatten the hogs. And last 
but not least, 40 of the best behaved 
prisoners of the city jails have been 
chosen to take the place of farm hands 
and have been put to work erecting 
suitable buildings and tilling that part 
of the land planted to corn and other 
products, for it takes more than gar- 
bage to fatten hogs. Besides fattening 
hogs, the system will be effective in 
starting petty offenders on the right 
path again, by instilling in them a new 
spirit of industry and intimately ac- 
quainting them with the workings of 
a profitable business. 


The Farmer and the Automibile 
Business 


California is buying nearly as many 
automobiles as the great state of New 
York, which has four times the popula- 
tion and leads the country in automo- 
bile purchases. According to the fig- 
ures compiled in the office of the sec- 
retary of state, Californians, during the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1913, 
invested $67,684,000 in motor vehicles 
exclusive of motorcycles. This repre- 
sents an increase of almost one-third 
in the value of automobiles purchased 
in 1912 when $52,000,000 was expended. 
According to the department’s records, 
on July 1 the total number of cars reg- 
istered in California since the motor 
vehicle department was established in 
1905 was 111,656. The average value of 
a machine is placed at $2,000, meaning 
a grand total amount of $223,312,000 
invested in motor-driven vehicles in 
California in the past eight years, New 
York claims a registration of approxi- 
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mately 130,000 or about 38,000 for the 
past twelve months. : 

The part the farmer is playing in the 
automobile game vvill no doubt prove 
a surprise to the city dvveller, vvho sees 
so many cars on the streets of his city. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, a little more than 85 per cent of 
all cars sold in California were bought 
by country people, while in 1912, 72 
percent of the cars sold went to the 
rural districts. 


What Others Are Saying of 
Pump Irrigation 


The statement that 75 new pumping 
plants have been installed by the power 
company in this district for the past 
year is worthy of serious consideration. 
That pumping is to be the future sys- 
tem of irrigation seems certain and the 
advantages of this style of irrigation 
are many over the ditch system. Plenty 
of water, water when it is most needed, 
the lack of the dependence on others, 
the freedom from weeds and a score 


of other things could be enumerated 


in favor of the private pumping plant.— 


Dinuba Sentinel. 


But a short time ago the installation 
of a pump plant for irrigation purposes 
was considered a news item worthy of 
a conspicuous heading, but they have 
been going in so fast of late that a new 
one no longer excites comment, and it 
is well-nigh impossible to keep track 
of them. And it is the pump that is 
carrying us through this season with- 
out any considerable loss to the com- 
munity as a whole—Tulare Register. 


It is estimated that over three 
hundred acres have been planted to 
alfalfa in the Clovis district this year. 
At this rate it will not take long to 
change the main product from grapes 
to more staple and diversified indus- 
tries. Dairy and poultry products will 
soon take the place of the over done 
grape product, replacing necessities 
for luxuries and money every day for 
money once a year.—Clovis Tribune. 


The Delano “Record” Tells the Story of the Advantages 
of Pump Irrigation for Grain Growing 


The Delano “Record,” published in . 


the heart of that thriving and rapidly 
developing district in the northern 
part of Kern county, recently told its 
readers a story of pump irrigation. The 
Record advises the farmers in that 
locality to “get wise—put in a pump 
irrigation system.” The article in full 
is as follows: 

“Frank Schlitz sowed about 600 
acres to wheat and is now about 
through harvesting the same. 

“Seventy acres of this amount was 
irrigated and it produced 600 sacks of 
A-No. 1 wheat. 

“Should Mr. Schlitz harvest the 590 
acres that was not irrigated he would 
receive about one sack to the acre. But 
only a portion of it will be harvested 
and from that portion he will receive 
about a sack and a half to the acre. 


“The irrigated wheat is the top notch 
quality and will bring $1.75 per 
hundred, while the unirrigated grain 
will bring about $1.60 per hundred. 
There is another gain Mr. Schlitz will 
make in the weight of the two grains. 
The irrigated grain will weigh ten 
pounds to the sack more than the wheat 
that was not irrigated, which means at 
least 15 cents a hundred pounds gain 
financially to him. 


“Any rancher can easily see the big 
difference to the man who irrigates 
his grain. The cost of irrigation is 
more than made up from the increased 
crop and the satisfaction of seeing a 
crop doing well is almost greater than 
to realize the increased bank account 
derived from an irrigated crop. Get 
wise. Put in a pump irrigation system.” 
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Sifting Ideals 


Most of the damsels that I know 
Or live among 

Desire a Brummel for a beau 
When they are young. 


A man must boast of raven hair 
Inclined to curl 

And be a multimillionaire 
To win a girl. 


But with the years a girl grows meek. 
She drops that mood, 

And twenty-seven plunks a week 
Look pretty good. 


—Kansas City Journal. 


Not Her Sex 


A nurse on duty in a certain Fresno 
hospital was giving the little ones their 
last meal for the day. All save one 
were patiently awaiting their turn to 
be served, the one in question being a 
little, rosy cheeked convalescent who 
was lustily calling for her portion. The 
nurse was an English girl who had 
not yet mastered the letter “H” and 
its sounds. 

“Haren’t you a little himpatient, 
Florence?” inquired the nurse, with 
just a tone of correction in her voice. 

“No, I’m not,” returned Florence 
promptly, “I am a little ‘her patient.’ ” 


Overheard at Zapp’s 
Ruth: “Gee, I am too fat to sink.” 
Geneva: “I wonder why I float 


along on top of the water all of the 
time?” 
Hickman: “I should worry like a 
school teacher and lose my class.” 
Eddie: “I did it, Lady, I did it. I 
cannot tell a lie. I threw the orange.” 
Sweeney: “I should worry like a 
prune and get stewed.” 


To Expand Currency 


He had just given her a check for her 
first monthly allowance. 

“I think,” she said coyly,” I shall 
have this check photographed.” 

“To preserve it as a memento?” he 
inquired. 

“No, so I can have it enlarged.” 


Teasing the Girls 


A woman can do anything with a 
hairpin except make it stay in her hair. 

A St. Louis judge rules that a di- 
vorced woman is not a widow. At 
least she usually isn’t very long. 

A Washington preacher says young 
men calling on Sunday evening should 
be led to church. Just give the girls 
time and they will see to that. 

Some of the shirtwaists the girls are 
wearing on the streets these days look 
as though they might furnish some 
new ragtime music if run through the 
player .piano. 


Perseverance 


Perseverance is more prevailing than 
violence, and many things which can 
not be overcome when they are to- 
gether yield themselves up when taken 
little by little.—Plutarch. 


He—Please, may I kiss your hand, 
Miss Margaret? 

She—l suppose so, but it would be 
easier for me to raise my veil than to 
take off my glove. 


Refuses to Qualify 


“Sir, Tam looking for a little succor.” 
“Well, do I look like one?” 


Today is the tomorrow we worried 
about yesterday and it never happened. 
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Bill was Too Nosey 


Bill Leavitt’s wife has an electric 
iron. One day when Bill came home 
from work, he found Mrs. Leavitt com- 
pleting her ironing. Bill offered to 
help and after the last piece had been 
done Bill disconnected the iron and 
after waiting a few minutes, started to 
put it away. Bill was warned that the 
iron was still hot, but he did not think 
so and to demonstrate to Mrs. Leavitt 
that he knew more about electric irons 
than she did, he held the “Hot Point” 
against his nose. “Sizzling Sizzors” 
vvas vvhat Bill thought for the iron 
raised a big blister on the end of his 
smeller in less time than he could 
figure. Bill vvore his “Hot Point” for 
a week or more. 


You will never “find” time for any- 
thing. If you want time you must 
take it. 


Needs Warming Up 


One of the girls who congregate 
around the exchange board to talk 
things over with Ruth during the noon 
hour was complaining of the way her 
steady was treating her. 

“Well, why don’t you give him the 
mitten?” volunteered Ruth with all of 
the dignity of a boarding house matron. 

“It isn’t a mitten he needs, it’s a 
pair of socks. He’s got cold, cold feet.” 

No, we won't tell you who the girl 
is, but we will say this much, so you 
will not waste any time unnecessarily, 
it is not Geneva. 


He Knew His Father 


“Bobby,” said his mother in the 
street car, severely, “why don’t you 
get up and give your seat to your 
father? Doesn’t it pain you to see him 
reaching for the strap?” 

“Not in a car. If he was reaching 
for a strap at home—that’s different.” 


Miss Hume—“VVhat is the height 
of devilishness?” 

Miss FitzGerald—“Fred 
smoking a cigarette.” 
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Sounds Plausable 
“Pop, why does the moon get full?” 
“1 don’t know. Don’t bother me.” 
“Pop, I guess if the moon would only 


" stick to the Milky Way it wouldn’t get 


full, would it?”—Lippincotts. 


A boy came home from school sob- 
bing with all his might because his 
teacher had whipped him. His father 
inquired the trouble. “You know when 
I asked you last night,” said the boy, 
“what a million dollars was and you 
said it was a hell of a lot of money? 
Well, that ain’t the right answer.” 


Down Grade 

Man (on dock)—What are you row- 
ing with that trunk in the bow of the 
boat for, Pat? 

Pat—Shure, an” if it was in the stern, 
wouldn’t I be rowin’ uphill all the time? 
An’ this way I’m rowin downhill all 
the time ?—Yale Record. 


Silently Enthusiastic 

“1 wonder why that chap is always 
so quiet?” 

“Well, you see, he graduated from 
the school of experience, and that in- 
stitution has no college yell.”—St. Paul 
Dispatch. 


Ask Eddie Hughes if it takes brains 
to throw water on a guy when he is 
fast asleep at his desk. Perhaps not, 
but it takes brains to keep from being 
peeved. 


“So you claim to be a literary 
man, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. I wrote that book, ‘A 
Dozen VVays to Make a Living.” 

“And yet you are begging!” 

“Yes, sir , that”s one of the vvays.” 


In the Beginning 

“The parasol might be considered 
the feminine of the umbrella, I sup- 
Dose," 

“T suppose so. What about it?” 

“I was just wondering if the first 
a was made from an umbrella 
rib.” 
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Fresno 


Mrs. E A. Lamour has returned 
from a five-weeks’ vacation which was 
spent on a trip east. Mrs. Lamour en- 
joyed the trip immensely and had a 
very delightful visit with friends and 
relatives. Nevertheless, she is glad to 
again be back in California and she is 
now appreciating the weather, even 
though some of the native sons and 
daughters have been complaining of 
late. 


H. W. Morton has resigned his posi- 
tion in the draughting department and 
is now associated with his father in the 
grocery business in Palo Alto. 

E. Ellis left on the 21st for his vaca- 
tion to be spent in Inverness. 

P. Cutter, of the purchasing depart- 
ment, returned the 22nd from a very 
pleasant vacation spent in the Pacific 
Northwest. He made the journey by 
steamship and reports a fine trip. 

R. L. Beardon, district agent at Cor- 
coran, came to Fresno to attend the 
funeral of Billy Jones. 

Louis Somers, the popular represen- 
tative of the Westinghouse Company, 
was a visitor in Fresno during the 
month, taking in some of the district 
offices on his trip. 

W. E. Whittington, district agent at 
Los Banos, was in Fresno the latter 
part of the month. Bill has things 
running smoothly again in the northern 
town after the disastrous fire which 
burned a business block in which the 
power company office was situated. By 
quick work Bill and his office force 
saved the books. The loss was covered 
by insurance. 

Garrett Van Buren has accepted a 
position in the printing department and 
is now a full-fledged member of the 
force. 


James Bonnar has joined the Fresno 
office force and is in charge of the sta- 
tionery department, taking the place of 


John Sweeney, who has left the em- 
ploy of the company. 

Floyd Davis has been given the posi- 
tion of office boy, filling the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Carl Stock- 
holm, he taking the place of Paul Ash- 
ley in the printing department, Paul in 
turn advancing to the position of meter 
reader made vacant when Vic Wallace 
left the employ of the company. 

After returning from his vacation 
spent in the mountains of Fresno 
county Carl Stockholm was taken sick 
and was confined to his home for some 
time before returning to work. 

C. C. Dickson has been assisting with 
the work in the outside district offices, 
having been away from Fresno the 
greater part of the month. 

Paul Wilson, who was in the Fresno 
office in the consumers’ department for 
several weeks after the closing of the 
Stoil district, is out on work in the con- 
sumers’ departments in some of the 
district offices. 

M. Ehrman has been employed to 
act as substitute for the men employees 
while they are away enjoying their 
vacations. 

C. W. Wheaton, Jr., who has 
been with the company in Spring- 
ville and Selma, was called into 
the Fresno office during the early 
part of July, where he is stationed for 
the present. 

Emil Newman, engineer in charge of 
the work at North Fork, was in Fresno 
the early part of June while en route 
from North Fork to Tule River, where 
he will be stationed until the work on 
North Fork is resumed. Mr, Neuman 
was comfortably domiciled at North 
Fork and had recently moved his 
household effects, including his piano, 
from Los Angeles. 

C. M. McCardle, the general district 


agent at Dinuba, was in Fresno over 
the Fourth. 
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H. G. Laux is again a member of the 
Fresno office force. For the past two 
years Mr. Laux has been in Bakers- 
field, but returned only recently. He 
was with the company before going to 
Bakersfield. 

Miss Winnifred FitzGerald left July 
10 on her vacation of two weeks, which 
was spent in and around Los Angeles, 
Miss FitzGerald enjoying the beaches 
and other attractions in the southern 
part of the state. Miss Hume took her 
place during her absence in the office 
of Auditor Staal. 


The office force will be glad to know 
of the convalescence of Miss E. P. 
Ellithorpe, who had been seriously ill 
for the past month. She was forced to 
enter the Eastgate sanitarium and after 
being able to leave there was taken to 
her home. Miss Ellithorpe paid the of- 
fice her first visit last week. Miss Viona 
Howard has been substituting in the 
office of Assistant General Manager 
A. E. Wishon during the illness of 
Miss Ellithorpe. 

Miss Geneva Barrett returned from 
her vacation the first of the month. 


Arrival of Surveying Party at Camp Walker—The San Joaquin Light and Power Com- 
pany Is Just Commencing a Preliminary Survey to Ascertain the Number and Size of 
Different Reservoirs That Can Be Constructed on the Headwaters of Sand Creek and 
South Fork. The Personnel of the Surveying Party, Reading From Left to Right, Is as 
Follows: Bob Langworthy, Packer; H. S. Fowler, Cook; Frank Gowler, Packer; R. Meul- 
ler, rodman; V. C. Noddin, engineer, and C. (Happy) Erhlin, chainman. This Work Is 
Being Done in Connection With the Proposed San Joaquin Plant, No. 4. 


Harry Kern, of the credit depart- 
ment, left the middle of the month on 
his vacation which was spent in San 
Francisco and vicinity. Harry has 
a host of friends around the bay and 
he always manages to enjoy himself to 
the utmost when he visits there. 

General Superintendent Peart and 
Superintendent of Construction Jack 
Burgess have been busy traveling over 
the system the past month. 

Miss Ruth Van Buren is anticipating 
a vacation soon and has so many invi- 
tations from friends up and down the 
state that it is a hard matter for her to 
decide where to go to enjoy her rest. 
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Miss Helen Cross has been absent 
from the office the early part of the 
month on account of illness and Miss 
Lu Ann Mallard acter as her 
substitute. 


Auditor C. P. Staal enjoyed a short 
vacation the early part of July and in- 
tends to take the remainder of the 
time off duty coming to him, later in 
the summer. 


Miss Mortimer Lamkin intends to 
leave the last part of July for her vaca- 
tion. She has three weeks this year and 
plans to use up every minute of the 
time. 
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Miss M. G. Foster has entered the 
employ of the company, taking the 
position of stenographer in the office 
of Assistant Secretary W. E. Durfey. 


Mrs. Lily Price anticipates leaving 
on her vacation the first of August. 


Jack Van Huysen and Frank Alton 
of the General Electric Company were 
regular visitors in the Fresno office 
this month. Frank has earned the repu- 
tation of a “joiner” and it is now said 


that he is trying hard to force his way 


into the ranks of the benedicts. Frank 
has heard that this is a good organiza- 
tion and he thinks the time is pretty 
near ripe to make application. When 
questioned regarding the rumor, Frank 
declared that the Magazine had been 
misinformed. He stated that whatever 
activity has been noticeable on his part 
has been entirely in the interest of his 
friend Jack. Jack would neither deny 
of affirm the report. 


Traveling Auditor A. L. Babcock 
has been spending considerable time 
on the coast this month, going through 
the books in the districts on the other 
side of the mountains, while E. S. 
Erwin has been at Tule River and some 
of the valley points. 


Miss Grace Sellers, stenographer in 
the operating department, intends to 
leave July 28 on her vacation. 

Assistant Secretary Durfey left July 
11 on his vacation. In company with 
Mrs. Durfey, he traveled from Fresno 
in his automobile to Livermore and 
thence to San Jose and several resorts 
and springs in the vicinity, afterwards 
going into the Santa Cruz mountains 
and returning to the San Joaquin Val- 
ley by way of Del Monte. 


Load Dispatcher L. J. Moore re- 
turned June 26 from his vacation of 
almost six weeks spent on a visit to 
his old home in the east. He attended 
the reunion of his class at the Iowa 
State University in Ames and was the 
principal speaker at the banquet which 
featured the reunion. Mr. Moore 
launched the plan of the Iowa State 
University students now in California 
forming themselves into a body to re- 
ceive and give all the information pos- 
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sible to their fellow collegians who will 
visit the Coast in 1915. The graduates 
will establish their headquarters in the 
lowa building and different members 
will be on duty at regular intervals 
throughout the fair. In this manner. 
visiting Iowans can look to their 
cousins in California for all accommo- 
dations while on their western trip. 
Moore also advocated the plan of the 
members of his class throughout the 
east, who intend to come to the fair, 
to meet in some middle western city on 
a given date and travel west in a special 
Pullman car, 

William J. Hawthorne, assistant to 
Cashier Van Buren, sprung a surprise 
on his many Fresno friends when, 
Monday, June 16, he claimed Miss 
Dorothy Louch as his bride. The young 
couple enjoyed a honeymoon trip to 
Los Angeles, San Diego and other 
southern points and are now comfort- 
ably domiciled in Fresno where they 
are at home to their friends. Mr. Haw- 
thorne, naturally being very quiet, took 
the office completely by surprise when 
he committed matrimony and so per- 
fectly did he carry his plans into exe- 
cution that it was many days after his 
return even before the girls knew that 
he was no longer an eligible. 

William Estes, of the storeroom 
force, took his vacation July 1 and on 
August 1 William Coppin will have his 
time off. 

Vice President A. C. Balch and Gen- 
eral Manager A. G. Wishon spent the 
Fourth of July on an inspection cf 
work in progress at Tule River. 


G. R. Stebbins, who was in charge 
of the construction work of the new 
Raymond line when a halt was called 
in those activities, is now in Bakers- 
field in charge of the pole work on the 
new high tension line from the Kern 
River canon to Bakersfield. Charles 
L. Easton, electrical superintendent of 
the Bakersfield division, will be in 
charge of the wire stringing and his 
crews will do the work. 


Dave Wishon, engineer in charge of 
the work on Tule River was in the 
Fresno office for a short time during 
the month. 
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Little Joe Adams, the accommodat- 
ing night man at the garage, is done 
with motorcycling. To have a nicely 
painted, lightning fast, high-powered 
go-devil was Joe’s long cherished am- 
bition and by careful saving he realized 
this desire. He rode the machine a 
month, then met with an accident 
which almost cost him his life, and he 
gave the motorcycle to a friend, gratis. 
Now Joe has his right hand in the air 
and emphatically declares that he 
means business when he says “Never 
Again.” 

Joe met with the accident shortly 
after noon, June 18, on the state high- 
way just outside of Fresno. Joe be- 
lieves that he was hit by an automobile 


Little Joe Adams, Who Is Glad to Be 
Alive After a Miraculous Escape From 
Death in a Motorcycle Collision 


and some long-distance witnesses con- 
firm his belief. Whatever it was, cer- 
tainly hit hard, for it was three days 
before little Joe regained consciousness. 

He had just returned from a trip to 
Clovis, riding along the line and as his 
carbureter had not been working 
exactly to his liking he decided to ride 
out to the highway and do a ‘ittle work 
on it. He was riding along leisurely 


tinkering with the cranky feeder when 
he saw the ground fly up and hit him 
and that was the last he knew for three 
days. Joe had seen a machine behind 
hirn and he believes this is the one 
that hit him. His throttle had been 
closed and when the machine was ex- 
amined the engine was dead. The bar 
of the frame upon which the gasoline 
tank is fastened was twisted like a 
letter “S,” indicating that much force 
hit the machine. 

Little Joe was lucky in escaping with 
slight injury. After he had recovered 
his senses it was found that his injuries 
consisted only of bruises. Not until 
two weeks after the accident was it 
discovered that the little finger of his 
right hand had been broken. 

Joe is all right now and he wishes 
to thank all of his friends for the many 
kindnesses they showed him during his 
illness. Joe could not give his motor 
away fast enough and he means it 
when he says “Never Again.” 


William Stranahan has been trans- 
ferred to the Tule River division and is 
now making a new survey of the south- 
ern end of the east 60 line, the work on 
the new line from North Fork to Ray- 
mond having been discontinued for the 
time being. 


Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall spent considerable time the 
early part of the month in and around 
Bakersfield securing the rights of way 
for the new high tension line to be 
built from the new Kern River canon 
plant to Bakersfitld. 


Three of the department heads have 
just moved into new homes. General 
Superintendent Peart this month 
moved into his new home on Olive, 
while Assistant General Superintendent 
E. J. Crawford, the month before, oc- 
cupied his new residence. Assistant 
General Manager A. Emory Wishon is 
also living in a new residence on Cen- 
tral avenue, but unlike the others, Mr. 
Wishon did not know of his new home 
until the day he occupied it. It was 
planned and financed by Mrs. Wishon 
without the knowledge of her husband, 
and then, when everything was in ship- 
shape order, she met Mr. Wishon after 
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work and drove him to his new abode. 
The surprise was complete. 

Zapp’s Park was the scene of a merry 
bathing party on Monday evening, July 
7, which was composed of the girls 
from the Fresno office and a few of 
their girl friends. Ed Van Buren acted 
as instructor and Mrs. Ed chaperoned 
the bunch. As a result of his conscien- 
tious teaching, Miss Hickman was able 
to swim almost a yard without stopping 
to rest. Some of the other girls were 
given some valuable pointers which 
will assist them in future endeavors. 
In order to keep the crowd together 
Miss Van Buren and Miss Barrett left 
the tank first, after which there was 
not enough water left for the balance 
of the swimmers and everybody hied 
to their dressing rooms. The bestest 
lunch was spread out in picnic fashion 
and devoured with much relish. All o 
the amusements provided by the park 
were enjoyed by the party which ended 
in a few boat races around the lake. 
The girls are not very skillful at the 
oars and it is feared that Mr. Zapp 
spent several hours the next morning 
banking up the sides of the lake. Those 
enjoying the lark were as follows: 
Misses Winifred FitzGerald, Nira 
Hickman, Mamie Harrison, Lu 
Ann Mallard, Mabel Berry, Ger- 
trude Harrison, Ruth Van Buren, 
Geneva Barrett, Bess Havner, M. 
G. Foster, Ella Hume, Pearl 
Babcock, Viona Howard, Morti- 
mer Lamkin, Jo Purcell and Mes- 
dames L. Price and Ed Van Buren. 


Selma 


On June 28, L. C. Musselman, that 
supposedly life-term bachelor of the 
Selma office, escaped from his erstwhile 
prison of single blessedness and, hieing 
himself off to Bakersfield, took unto 
himself a wife in the person of Miss 
Lola Banks, a most charming and ac- 
complished young lady. A sound of 
the wedding bells created very much 
sensation wherever Mr. Musselman is 
known on the system because of his 
confirmed bachelor ways. Mrs. Mussel- 
man is known in the younger circler in 
Fresno and vicinity and both young 
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people have a great many friends who 
wish them all of the happiness possible. 
The newlyweds are at present domi- 
ciled in the J. H. Say residence, 1819 
Young street, Selma. 


Julia, the Indian Washerwoman at North 
Fork, and Her Two Children. Julia Is One 
of the Most Prominent Characters in the 
Locality and She Is Universally Respected. 
She Is Very Industrious and by Her Un- 
tiring Efforts, Makes a Very Good Living 
for Herself and Children, as the Very Neat 
Appearance of Their Dress Indicates. Julia 
Is Known as a Woman of Character. About 
Two Years Ago, After Being Frightfully 
Abused by Her Drunken Husband, She En- 
tered the Tepee in Which He was Sleeping 
and Split His Head with an Axe. Of Course, 
She was Immediately Arrested and Charged 
With the Crime, but as Soon as the Facts 
Were Made Known at the Official Inquiry, 
Her Release was Ordered and the Charges 
Were Dismissed. All of the Power Company 
Boys Are Interested in Julia’s Struggle to 
Make Both Ends Meet and the Result Is 
That the Lines in Her Back Yard Are 
Always Loaded Down With Washing. 
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Raisin City is being supplied with 
lights and many of the residents in the 
locality are figuring to install small 
motors for pumping water for domestic 
purposes. 

The town of Fowler has been cut 
over from 4,000 to 10,000 volts. 

A five-mile extension has been re- 
cently completed out of Laton. It is 
hotted up with 4 K. V. The construc- 


Corcoran 


James W. Stokes, line foreman in the 
Corcoran district with a crew of 
12 climbers, Sunday, June 15, made a 
record in stringing line which will 
probably live for some time. In a 
letter to General Superintendent Peart, 
the Corcoran foreman is anxious to 
know if the feat of his crew has ever 
been surpassed by a San Joaquin gang, 


Office Force of the Merced District—Reading From Left to Right: 
Storekeeper; Harry Neuman, Clerk and Meter Reader; G. C. Benjamin, Collector; O. B. 
Griffes, Office Manager, and R. Casad, District Agent, Standing in the Rear. 


tion is 10 K. V., however, and the line 
will eventually be changed from 4 to 
10. At the present time there are three 
motors on the line, but judging from 
prospects, at least 20 additional horse- 
power will be added before many 
months have passed. Mr. I. M .Morris- 
son with a 3 H. P. motor on a year rate, 
Mr. E. R. Putz with the same sized 
motor on the same rate and Dr. J. A. 
Crawshaw with a 7/2 motor on a yearly 
rate constitute the consumers at 
present on the line. 
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R. H. Benjamin, 


and the fact that the job is a record 
for the system is the source of a great 
deal of satisfaction to Stokes and his 
boys. The job which was responsible’ 
for the record was the pulling up of 
six miles of No. 4 B. C. in which 154 
poles were climbed, 10 dead ends made, 
three corners turned, one line cut out 
and the whole job tied in complete in 
three hours and four minutes. To give 
an idea of how fast the crew worked 
they made three pulls and tied in 67 
of the poles in exactly one hour, and 
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again they pulled three quarters of a 
mile, tied in 27 poles and transferred 
to the next pull in 20 minutes. Con- 
siderable time was saved in transporta- 
tion, as two automobiles were in use 
to take the climbers from pole to pole, 
and it is estimated that they were trans- 
ferred at the rate of 20 miles an, hour, 
which is a great improvement over 
vvalking. There has been a great deal 
of line vvork in the Corcoran district 
this year owing to the great strides 
that country is making in agricultural 
development. A great many nevv pump- 
ing plants vvere installed and the de- 
mand for electric povver has been 
strong. Foreman Stokes has been a 
busy man, but he has been turning out 
the vvork and in good and fast shape, 
as is evidenced by his fine record. 


Robert Grant, vvho, for the past year, 
has been our inside vvireman, trouble- 
man and all-around man for this dis- 
trict, resigned his position to take ef- 
fect the 10th of August. Grant is one 
of the best men the company has, and 
it is to be regretted that he has decided 
to leave. He is a young man of sterling 
habits and, by his congenial manner 
and pleasant smile, he vvon many 
friends during his stay here. 

Jack Dorsey, who was formerly on 
the consumers’ counter in the Fresno 
office, was a visitor in Corcoran during 
the month and spent the night with 
the San Joaquin bunch. Dorsey is now 
a commercial traveler and his friends 
on the system wish him every success 
in his new vocation. 

The Wilson Machine C. has just 
finished installing their second 15 H. P. 
motor and 7-inch pump for Geo. A. 
Smith. Mr. Smith will have four pump 
stations when he has finished drilling 
wells. To Mr. Smith is due the credit 
of starting the shallow well drilling in 
the territory adjacent to Tulare Lake. 
He has some fine wells. Some of them 
have considerable gas, but the new 
Byron Jackson pump works fine where 
there is a moderate amount of this 
vapor. 

E. S. Erwin, traveling auditor, and 
Mr. Dickson paid Corcoran a visit the 
middle of June. 


L. W. Stahl, clerk in the Corcoran 
office, made a trip to the southern part 
of the state over the Fourth to spend 
a few days with his parents. Stahl 
has been a busy lad since he assumed 
the detail of the Corcoran office and has 
been doing long hours to catch up with 
the work. Agent Ralph Beardon has 
his hands full with the outside work 
and between them the Corcoran force 
is one of the busiest little office crews 
on the system. 


Francis Fiedler, who has been col- 
lector for this and the Dinuba district, 
has resigned. We are sorry to lose 
him as he is a good collector and with 
his pleasing manner and cheerful dis- 
position he soothes the ruffled feelings 
of any customer who may be tempor- 
arily out of humor. Grant and Feidler 
leave for Los Angeles the 10th of 
August for a short stay and then will 
travel east, making the Philippine 
Islands their destination. We wish 
them good luck and a pleasant journey 
and hope they will come back to us in 
the near future. 


Bakersfield 


Mr. W. G. Kerkhoff, president of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, passed through Bakersfield 
recently while on a short business trip 
to the west side oil fields. 


F. A. Easton made a hurried trip 
to Bakersfield recently. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Mr. Easton has 
changed his residence to Fresno, where 
he is busily engaged in the work of 
introducing power for commercial pur- 
poses, he still seems to have certain 
interests in Bakersfield, which he has 
not been able to transfer to Fresno, 
thereby compelling his presence in the 
southern division from time to time. 


W. M. Harbinson has resigned his 
position as a clerk in the local office 
and is now engaged in the cigar 
business. 


A. V. Hauk has accepted a position 
as clerk in the consumers’ department. 
Mr. Hauk is a recent arrival in Bakers- 
field, coming from Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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W. M. Huppert has accepted a posi- 
tion in the auditing department in the 
Bakersfield office. Mr. Hupert recently 
came to Bakersfield from the northern 
part of the state where he had been 
identified with the telephone company. 

A. K. Carson, who has for several 
years been employed as a clerk in the 
hardware department of the Pioneer 
Mercantile Company in Bakersfield, 
has accepted a position in the auditing 
department. 


in anticipation of fall and winter busi- 
ness in placing gas steam boilers. Dur- 
ing the past fövv weeks he has sold 
three 15 H. P. sets and will undoubt- 
edly double this record before another 
month has passed. The boilers are the 
product of the Kane Company in Phila- 
delphia and have to be especially manu- 
factured for the Bakersfield customers, 
as the size is 50 per cent larger than is 
customarily used, a 10 H. P. boiler be- 
ing the largest stock size. Two of the 


Shooting Trouble in the Midway Oil Fields—Party of Power Company Officials in Front 
of the Taft Office After an Inspection Trip on Horseback of Electrical Installations on 


Oil Company Properties. 


Reading From Left to Right, J. M. Buswell, Chief Inspector; 


J. B. Carter, District Agent at Taft; J. E. Burgess, Superintendent of Construction, and 
Chas. L. Easton, Electrical Superintendent, Bakersfield District. 


Miss Dena Pesante has returned 
from a very pleasant week’s outing, 
spent at Tahoe Lake. 


R. C. Carmack is making his head- 
quarters in Bakersfield while arrang- 
ing for the reconstruction of the power 
plant on the Kern River. 


Commercial Manager Harry Jastro 
has been doing some excellent work 


big sets will be installed in the South- 
ern Hotel building and the other in the 
Redlick Department Store. They will 
arrive from the east early in the fall 
so as to be installed and ready for ser- 
vice as soon as there is demand for 
steam heat with the approach of the 
winter season. Heating by means of 
the Kane Gas Steam Boilers and the 
natural gas, which has a very low rate 
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for quantity consumption, is more eco- 
nomical than any other form. 

Until the Fourth of July there was 
practically no summer in the San Joa- 
quin valley, but since then Old Sol 
has come upon the job and has made a 
big demand for artificial cooling ways. 
As an indication of this is the remark- 
able fan record that has been hung up 
by the force of the Bakersfield sales- 
room, assisted by Solicitors Frank T. 
Bishop and Cyril Garrett. In four 
days they disposed of 122 fans. The 
boys are curious to know if this figure 


The illuminating end of the business 
is to be given considerable attention 
in Bakersfield and Mr. Upson will 
acquaint the merchants and others with 
all of the new ideas regarding electric 
illumination. The merchants of Bakers- 
field are very progressive and their 
establishments are metropolitan in 
every detail, keeping abreast in every 
way with the progress of the times. 
Gordon Slater has resigned his posi- 
tion in the Bakersfield office and is now 
devoting considerable of his time to 
the organization of Company L of the 


Modern Transportation in the Oil Fields—This Picture was Taken During the Recent 
Investigation Made by the Company Officials of Service Conditions in the Midway Oil 


Territory. 


A Large Transformer was Mounted”on a Dray to Be Transported to Different 


Properties for the Making of Tests. The Picture Shows the Dray Being Hauled by the 
Automobile of Assistant General Manager A. Emory Wishon, With This Official in His 
Shirt Sleeves Putting His Shoulder to the Left Rear Wheel of the Truck. Jack Burgess, 
Mark Webster, General Superintendent Peart and Other Officials Are Seen Helping the 


Big Cadillac in Its Work. 


is a record or near the highwater mark 
for fan sales over the system. One 
hundred and twenty-two fans are a 
great many and it took some conscien- 
tious hustling to turn out such a con- 
signment in so short a time, but Com- 
mercial Manager Jastro and his force 
have the habit of cleaning up in quick 
shape all the business they go after. 


Ross L. Douglas, the illuminating 
expert from the Fresno office, and F. S. 
Upson came down from Fresno about 
the middle of the month, Mr. Upson to 
remain in Bakersfield permanently. 


National Guards of Bakersfield. He 
attended the annual encampment held 
near Santa Cruz this year. 

Mrs. Norma Wilson is spending her 
vacation in the southern part of the 
state at the beaches. 

A. Y. Meudell upheld the reputation 
of the company in the big automobile 
parade held here the evening of July 
3, preceding the grand Fourth of July 
celebration given by the city of Bakers- 
field, by winning the prize for the sec- 
ond best appearing automobile in the 
parade. Mr. Meudell’s reward was a 
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$25 camera. The parade was a very 
large one and Mr. Meudell’s capture 
of the second honor was especially 
gratifying to himself and to everyone 
connected with the Bakersfield district. 
Great interest was taken in Bakersfield 
in the celebration, and particularly in 
the parade. The San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation was well repre- 
sented, a number of the Bakersfield 
machines being in the long line. 

Lester Stoll, one of the “popular 
tion department, was married early in 
the month, Miss Ethel Kenworthy be- 
ing his bride. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Ken- 
vvorthy, at 1600 Baker street, and the 
young couple are novv making their 
residence there until later in the sum- 
mer, when they are planning an ex- 
tended vvedding trip. The home vvas 
prettily decorated for the event and 
the bride and her attendants looked 
beautiful in very attractive white 
gowns. Miss Beulah Kenworthy was 
the maid of honor and Mr. Frank 
Simons the best man. An elaborate 
wedding dinner was served. Mr. Stoll 
has been in the employ of the company 
for several years past and he and his 
bride have the best wishes of a very 
large circle of friends. 

E. W. Lucas, a former employe of 
the San Joaquin ‘Light and Power Cor- 
poration and well known to the early 
day members of the different depart- 
ments, came to his death while swim- 
ming in the Kern River just below the 
Kern River Canon power plant Sunday 
afternoon, July 6. Heart failure is be- 
lieved to have caused his death as he 
was a good swimmer and the circum- 
stances were not those characteristic 
of drowning. Mr. Lucas suddenly sank 
and did not again rise to the surface. 
When his body was dived for and re- 
covered, efforts to resusticate him 
showed that there was no water in his 
lungs, as would have been the case if 
drowned. In company with Electrical 
Superintendent Chas. L. Easton, A. Y. 
Meudell, superintendent of the steam 
plant, Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson, Dave 
Ogle and Frank Easton, son of C. L. 
Easton, Lucas formed a party which 


went to the power plant in two ma- 
chines. During the afternoon it was 
decided to take a swim in the river. 
The swimmers had been in but a short 
time when the tragedy occurred. Mr. 
Lucas was swimming a short distance 
from the other members of the party 
when some one saw him suddenly sink. 
“I believe Lucas is in trouble,” Easton 
remarked. After watching for the 
swimmer to again come to the surface, 
which he failed to do, the other mem- 
bers of the party hurried to the spot 
where he was last seen. His body was 
recovered in a short time and in the 
meantime word had been dispatched 
to Bakersfield for a doctor. Efforts to 
resusticate the stricken man were un- 
availing. It was the opinion of the 
physician that death was due to a sud- 
den attack of heart failure. Mr. Lucas 
was about 45 years of age and made 
his home in Pomona, where he is sur- 
vived by his wife and two children. The 
body was shipped there for burial the 
following day. Mr. Lucas had been in 
Bakersfield but a short time, having 
been detailed on work in connection 
with the holdings of the Lerdo Land 
Company near that place. Mr. Lucas 
was an engineer and had charge of 
the construction of the new Fresno 
steam plant in 1904. He was in the 
picture published of the old force in 
the Magazine last month. Mr. Lucas 
was well acquainted with the older 
members of the company force and par- 
ticularly so with Mr. Easton, who was 
a member of the fatal swimming party. 
Mr. Easton was very much effected by 
the unfortunate accident. Mr. Lucas 
was a man of many admirable quali- 
ties. He had a host of staunch friends 
to whom his death will be a distinct 
loss. 

Traveling Auditor E S. Erwin 
visited the Bakersfield office during the 
month. 


Coast Counties 


The financial stringency which has 
temporarily caused a lull in all new 
construction work throughout the sys- 
tem has been felt in the Coast districts 
as well and the construction foremen, 
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who have been here for some time 
past rushing ahead the principal build- 
ing work, have been either transferred 
to other districts of else placed in other 
departments until the work is again 
resumed. G. R. Stebbins and Mark 
Webster, who made things hum during 
the construction period on the Coast, 
are now in charge of the new line work 
around Bakersfield. J.C. McCullough, 
who was in charge of the wire stringing 
during the building of the high line in 
the Coast districts, is now connected 


E H. Stephenson, formerly with 
G. R. Stebbins on the line construction 
work, is now the storekeeper in the 
Santa Maria, filling the vacancy caused 
by the promotion of J. J. Brischini to 
the position of collector. 


General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
does not appear to be able to shake the 
jinx which has been pursuing him for 
some time past and the result is that he 
is just recovering from a very severely 
injured foot sustained in alighting from 


One of the Gigantic Live Oaks to Be Seen in the Vicinity of the Company’s Operations 
on the North Fork. This Tree Is not far From the Headquarters Camp and Is More Than 


12 Feet in Diameter at Its Base, as Is Shown 


in Comparison With the Extended Sur. 


veyor’s Rod. The Spread of Its Branches Is More Than 150 Feet and It Is More than Half 
That Distance in Height. The Natural Beauties Surrounding the Mountain Power Sites 


Are Many. 


with the operating departınent in Santa 
Maria district under District Agent 
Jack Frost. 


Owing to the cessation of operations, 
the pole treating plant and sawmill at 
San Miguel is now inactive and the 
present force consists only of C. B. 
Tanner, in whose charge the property 
has been placed. When operations are 
again resumed the plant will be in tip 
top shape ready to run at full capacity. 


Google 


his automobile to open a gate a short 
distance from San Luis Obispo. He 
received medical attention as soon as 
possible and it was found that the liga- 
ments were very badly torn. “Doc” 
was in bed for two weeks and it has 
only been recently that he has again 
been able to go over the territory. With 
all of his bad luck, “Doc” has not lost 
his smile nor his ability to swear when 
he hears the exhaust of a gasoline 
pumping plant. 
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Jack Frost, district agent at Santa 
Maria, must be as well known as his 
hoary brother who puts in his appear- 
ance regularly on winter mornings. 
Jack has just had an experience with 
a celestial letter writer who inadvert- 
ently forgot to write the city in which 
Jack lives on the envelope in address- 
ing the letter. Hence the envelope 
read thusly, “Jack Frost, care of S. J. 
L. & P. Co., Calif.” But that did not 
make any difference for the letter ar- 
rived on time. Jack thought the occur- 
rence rather unusual and, in comment- 
ing, wrote, “The fact that a letter ad- 
dressed to Jack Frost, S. J. L. & P. Co., 


San Joaquin Valley 


The contract will soon be let for a 
new bank building at Oakdale. 

Citrus shipments have been light, 
15,256 carloads vs. 32,659 in 1912, same 
date. 


Several hundred acres of river bot- 
tom land near Patterson are to be 
planted to Bartlett pears. 

The merchants of Madera have or- 
ganized an association. The organiza- 
tion is designed to promote business 

The deciduous fruit shipments will, 
it is estimated, total 11,000 carloads. To 
June 25 there were 855 cars, against 
44412 in 1912. 

Tulare grovvers are expecting a crop 
of 300,000 to 400,000 pounds of Turkish 
tobacco and propose to market it 
through an association. 

The fast fruit trains to Chicago vvere 
started over the Southern Pacific about 
July 15. Fruit will be on the market 
in Chicago on the seventh day. 

Riverbank is to have a bank soon, 
the charter having been granted last 
week. It will be housed in a fine two- 
story building to be erected soon. 

Both Modesto and Bakersfield have 
established a free market where the 
producer can, at a small cost for the 
upkeep of the market place, sell all 
his produce direct to the consumer. 


Calif. (no city mentioned), can reach 
its destination and be delivered to the 
said Jack Frost is proof conclusive that 
we are even as great as Japan, or is it 
Great Britain? The sun never sets on 
the San Joaquin.” 


But the contents of the letter were 
more than Jack could decipher and he 
sent the same to Ruth Van Buren in 
the Fresno office for the desired infor- 
mation. And, as usual, Ruth got away 
with it. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon spent a few days on the 
Coast the tail-end of last month. 


Development Notes 


Sixty acres of land of the Oro Loma 
Ranch near Los Banos are being 
planted to spineless cactus. So far, 
this is the largest acreage of this for- 
age plant to be put in at any one place 
in this valley. 


To meet the increased demand for 
water the Reedley Water Company is 
boring a twelve-inch well and will in- 
stall another electric pump having a 
capacity of 300,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours. 


S. W. Culbertson has installed a 12 
horse power motor and a 6-inch pump 
at his ranch four miles south of Selma 
on the McCall road. His pump will 
draw from two wells, and rests on a 
cement base, in a pit walled with 
brick. The plant was completed the 
first of the month and is doing good 
work and giving fine satisfaction. 


The Chowchilla Improved Farm 
Company now has several hundred 
acres in alfalfa. This company now 
has two large pumping plants in op- 
eration supplying in the vicinity of 
five thousand gallons of water per 
minute. A third plant is now being 
erected upon wells already tested. 
This company will soon have about 
one thousand acres in alfalfa and un- 
der irrigation. 
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Kutner’s will allow 
you 50c on your 
purchase of any of 
the following items: 


$5.00 Table Linen Set, con- 
sisting of 2 yards all linen | 


and 1 doz. nap- | 
| kins to match 4 D0) | 
With the coupon... e | 


$5.00 Women’s Sorosis | 


| Shoes, or a pr. of 
Men’s $5 Shoes $4 D0) 
and the coupon below . e | 
| $5.00 Men’s Stet- | 
| son Hats 4 el | 
| and coupon below for . $ e 


he 
6 


This Coupon is good for 50c on any of the 
above items purchased at our store. 


KUTNERS 


ATC Se 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ə Of San Joaquin 
Light and Pover Magazine, published monthiy 
at Fresno, California, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


NOTE—This statement is to be made in dupli- 
cate, both copies to be delivered by the pub- 
Hsher to the postmaster, who will send one copy 
to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Divi- 
sion of Classiflcation), VVashington, D. C., and 
retain the other in the files of the postoffice. 


Name of P. O. Address 


Editor, I. W. Alexander, ....Fresno, California. 
Managing Editor, I. W. Alexander 

: Fresno, California. 
Business Manager, I. W. Alexander 

Fresno, California. 
and Power Cor- 


poration. 

Owners: (If a corporation, pive names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders holding 1 pe cent or 
more of the total amount of stock). 


WATER 


Name of P. O. Address 

W. G. Kerckhoff, Los Angeles, California. 
A. C. Balch, Los Angeles, California. 

A. G. Wishon, Fresno, California. 

A. Haas, San Francisco, California. 
Kaspare Cohn, Los Angeles, California. 

Known_ bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities: 

Average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date of this statement. (This 
information is required from daily newspapers, 


only). 
S I. W. ALEXANDER, 
Editor and Manager. 


Svvorn to and Subscribed before me this 30th 


day of June, 1913. 

, (Seal) NELL E. KING 

d Notary Public. 

- (My commission expires May 20, 1916). 


WATER 


İrrigation —İrrigation 


INSURE against a failure of crops in a dry season by boring 
wells thereby securing a bountiful supply of pure water. 


W. W. Montague & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
Pioneer Manufacturers of 


WELL CASING 


Double and Single, Red Steel or Galvanized 


50 YEARS EXPERIENCE. The employment of skilled mechanics ‘and the use of 
Steel Sheets especially rolled enables them to produce a Superior Quality of Casing 
to meet the requirements of well borers who pronounce MONTAGUE’S CAS- 


ING THE BEST. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PURE OAK TANNED 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


LEATHER BELTING 


Made in both plain and waterproof. Carried in stock by prin” 
cipal dealers in the San Joaquin Valley. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


L. P. DEGEN BELTING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


258-266 Mission St, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Its Strength, Resources and the Dispo- 
sition and Ability to serve its clients will 
make this bank an attractive depositary 


Accounts, large and small invited 


The Farmers National Bank 


of Fresno 


Capital and Surplus - - — $500,000.00 
Resources (over) - - 2,500,000.00 


United States Depositary 


(257 MOTORS 

Have to be good. 

They are the best on the market. 

The CENTURY factory specializes in 

and makes ONLY Single Phase ap- 

paratus. 
Ask any CENTURY user. 

R. J. DAVIS 


District Sales Agent 56 Natoma St., San Francisco 


PAUL O. TIETZEN, Pres. and Mgr. S. 
3. F. GOODVVIN, Vice-Pres. L. 
B. E. JESSEE, Asst. Cashier 


A. DANA, Vice-Pres. 
P. SCARONI, Cashier 


Bank of Santa Maria 


COMMERCIAL zess SAVINGS 
Capital and Surplus, - - $350,000 


Prepared to extend every privilege consistent vvith 
conservative banking. We invite new accounts. Santa Maria, Cal. 
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